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BROILER PRICES DIP 


SALISBURY, MD.—The broiler- 
feed ratio became more unfavorable 
last week as broiler prices slid after 
showing improvement the week be- 
fore. Prices last week slid to 16.65¢ 
Ib., the average price paid on the farm, 
compared to 18.42¢ the week before. 
This caused the meat-feed ratio to 
slip to 3.6. A pound of broiler would 
only buy 3.6 Ib. of feed compared to 
4 lb. the week earlier. Twenty per 
cent broiler feed prices gained in 
price only a few cents per ton, selling 
at $92.68 compared to $92.17 the 
previous week. 


Emergency Grazing of 
Acreage Reserve 


Land Extended 


WASHINGTON—FExtension of the 
authorization for emergency grazing 
of soil bank acreage reserve land in 
designated counties through Jan. 31, 
1957, has been announced by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
The announcement extends the acre- 
age reserve emergency grazing, pre- 
viously authorized through Dec. 31, 
_1956, in 678 counties or parts of 
counties in 11 states. 

The soil bank law prohibits graz- 
ing of land under acreage reserve 
agreements except in emergency con- 
ditions and then only on certification 
of the governor of the state and the 
approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The first approvals under 
this requirement were announced last 
July 6, because of drouth conditions. 
Grazing on acreage reserve is only 
for the benefit of the producer’s own 
livestock. Leasing by the producer 
of the soil bank acreage is prohibited 
as being contrary to the purposes 
of the acreage reserve program. 

The extension will allow time for 
a reexamination of the need for emer- 
gency grazing of acreage reserve land 
by the governors of the respective 

(Continued on page 57) 


New Increase in Swine Output Now 


Seen; Corn Problem Plagues USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Top U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials are 
currently wrestling with probably | 
the most critical decision yet en- 
countered by the administration of 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. 

The problem is what is to be done 
with the corn and feed grain price 
support program for the next year. 

Related to this problem is the hog 
production and hog price outlook. | 


(Also see accompanying story on the 
pig crop.) 

On the corn question, there are 
many shades of opinion among the 
top brass of the big farm agency. 
They range all the way from a “bold” 
approach to meek acceptance of a 
proposed amendment to the existing 
laws offered by Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.). This amendment 
would fix a 49-million-acre base al- 
lotment for the commercial corn 


| area and make farmers eligible for 


(Continued on page 53 
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Feed Credit Meeting | 
Set for Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—A panel of lead- 
ing feed credit and financing men will 
discuss current trends in credit 
practices at a meeting of the Midwest 
Credit Assn. at the Phillips Hotel, | 
Kansas City, Jan. 15. Arthur Sandvig, | 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, is 
chairman of the group. 

The panel discussion will begin at | 
10 a.m. Participating will be David 


There May Be a Swing From Heavy | 
White Turkeys Back to Beltsvilles | 


WASHINGTON—The possibility of 
a decrease in heavy white breed tur- 


key production and a swing back to | 


small breed birds for fryer-roaster 
production is seen in recent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports on 
turkeys tested by official state agen- 
cies. 

The over-all picture of breeder 
testings shows continued expansion, 
which is another indication of the 
m of over-production 
1957. 
the general pic- 
indications of changes. 


26% larger. 


1955. This decrease followed a de- 
crease in October also. The number | 
tested July through November totaled | 
334,889—an increase of 19%. But the | 
recent decreases from a year ago in | 
October and November are noted. 
Other heavy breeds tested during | 
November, totaled 645,045, compared 
with 512,794 during November, 1955. | 
The number tested July through 
November was 1,371,407—an_increa 
of 38%. 
The number of light bree 
tested during November v 


at there may s 
whites back to Belts- | 


Heavy white breeds te 
November totaled 113,420, compared 
with 120,434 in the same month of 


q h had been decreasing. 
Meanwhile, the USDA report on | 
(Continued on page 56) 


| be under the supervision of Al V; 


| Angeles. 


Snodgrass, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph; Robert Scharf, Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis; Andrew Stevens, Ral- 


| ston Purina Co., St. Louis, and Ben 
| Reinking, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. The subject of discussion will 
be, “Where Are We Heading in Feed 
Financing?” 

All credit men in the feed indus- 
try are welcome to attend as are any 


| feed mill managers or others who 


have mill credit responsibilities. 


Los Exchange 


| Opens Grain Grading 


Office at Colton, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has opened a new 
grain grading inspection office and 
laboratory at 719 East I St., Colton 
Cal. John Reindhardt, chief grain in- 
spector for the exchange announced 


| that Lewis Cates, licensed inspector, 


woud be in charge. Mr. Cates was 
formerly with the Tennessee state 
grain inspection department at Mem- 
phis. The sampling and grading will 
man, federal grain supervisor, 

The U.S. Department of Agric 
ture, Agricultural Marketing Servi 


A ev 
The establishing of this new inspec- 
tion point will not change the ex- 
change’s inspection service at Los 
Angeles. 


1957 Spring Pig 
Crop to Approach 
Total in 1956 


WASHINGTON — It looks 


as 
though the 1957 spring pig crop will 
be about in line with previous in- 


dications of its size. 

It was predicted earlier that the 
spring season of 1957 might see the 
end of the pig production downtrend 
and that the crop might come close 
to 1956 numbers of spring pigs saved. 

Now, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s latest pig crop report indi- 
cates that the 1957 spring crop will 
be no more than 2% below the 1956 
spring total. 

This slight decrease will follow 
larger declines in pig crops in 1956 
because of low hog prices earlier. 

Here’s how the pig crop situation 
shapes up: 

Total 1956 Crop: The 1956 pig crop 
totaled 89.7 million head—a decrease 
of 6% from 1955, according to USDA. 
The spring pig crop (December-May) 
was down 8% from a year earlier 
and the fall crop (June-November) 
was off 4%. 

Fall Pig Crop: The number of pigs 
saved in the fall season of 1956 was 
about 36.5 million head, 4% smaller 
than the 1955 fall crop. 

Fall pig numbers were below a 
year ago in almost all regions, but 
it should be noted that there were 
variations from the general picture 
in different regions and states. (See 
table on page 57.) 

The north Atlantic states were 
down 9%; east north central, 1%; 
west north central (which includes 
Iowa), 7%; south central, 5%; West, 
12%. The south Atlantic region was 
up 3%. 

In this connection, it may be noted 
that hog production has been increas- 
ing in the Southeast. While that re- 
gion still doesn’t account for a very 
large share of total hog production, 
swine output, along with other phases 
of animal agriculture, has continued 
to gain, even while other regions 
have shown cyclical downturns. 

The number of sows farrowing in 
the fall of 1956 was 5.2 million head, 
or 7% smaller than in the fall of 
1955. The percentage decrease was 
the same as indicated by farmers’ 
reports last June and was about in 
line with a later special report for 
the Corn Belt. 

However, the number of pigs saved 
jitter in the fall period was 
ing in a pig crop decrease 
4%—a smaller decrease than 
ted. The per-litter average f 
fall iod y 7, Di 


Compared with a year earlier, dis- 
tributions of farrowings showed a 
larger percentage in September-No- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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A Defender of the Bushel 


UR friend Pete Stallcop has sent to us—and to other trade publications, 
() he has told us—some arguments in opposition to changing the basis 
for grain trading from bushels to cwts. He contends that proponents of the 
change have had all the publicity and that opponents have had little. One 
might get the idea from this, he further says, that everyone is for the change 
and no one is against it. 

Mr. Stallcop is executive secretary of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn., Minneapolis. He formerly occupied a similar position with the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., Spokane. He is active in national grain trade 
association affairs. 

We are glad to give Mr. Stallcop the courtesy of our columns under these 
circumstances, and his offering appears complete on page 6 of this issue of 
Feedstuffs. 

We do not agree that the disadvantages to some segments of the trade 
in making a change in the trading basis have not been publicized. Neither 
has the fact been ignored that there are some grain traders who are reluctant 
to change for personal reasons—such as the work of adapting records, or 
because they are interested solely in storage, or futures. A review of news 
stories and editorial comments on the cwt. vs. bushels subject appearing in 
Feedstuffs over a period of several years establishes clearly that all of the 
objections to the change have been given publicity, not once but a number 
of times. The real point, however, which Mr. Stallcop apparently is failing to 
grasp, is that there is such a preponderance of advantages in the change 
to such a majority of those who raise, handle or process grain that the 
objections seem limited and weak by contrast. 

Actually, proponents of the change have gone almost to extreme lengths 
to avoid giving the impression that they are trying to force the change 
prematurely by reason either of numbers or influence. The groups who have 
expressed themselves in favor of the change and who have been working 
actively to bring it about represent a wide range from the farmer to the 
consumer. They also represent a very large majority of grain users—of 
those who offer the end market for grains. It is probable that their combined 
weight could have forced the change to cwts. into widespread if not universal 
use if that had been the objective. The opposite attitude has prevailed. It was 
expressed by a spokesman for the committee of purchasing agents of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion last May. 

“We are following a policy of slow but steady progress,” he said. “We 
want all of the facts known by everyone who produces or trades in grain. 
We would rather have opposition to the change melt away than to rush 
the change through by forced methods. It is evident that this is happening. 
Some of the grain men who formerly expressed opposition to the hundred- 
weight basis now have changed their minds.” 


* * * 


S for Mr. Stallcop’s specific objections to the change, they have all been 
advanced and answered several times. It is recognized by everyone, 

of course, that a large amount of work will be involved in record changing. 
This aspect has been studied and the problem is not as large as it is made 
to appear. Certainly, it is not insurmountable, nor will it necessarily involve 
every operator all along the line in bookwork. Once the records are changed, 
there’s nothing more to be done. Under the present system, it has been 
brought out, at least 12 costly, time consuming conversions between bushel 
and hundredweight are required every time oats, for instance, are sold from 
the farm for livestock feed or human food consumption. To eliminate these 
steps is not just to make life easier for an accountant; it is to save money 
and valuable time for everyone involved. 

Nor are there any insurmountable restrictions in federal and state laws 
that would prevent a change to a cwt. basis in grain trading. Adjustments 
would be necessary, certainly, but adjustments have been made many times 
before in regard to many things. An example often cited is the switch in the 
flour weight basis from barrels to 100-lb. multiples. There were a great 
many who said such a transition was so difficult—for more or less the 
same reasons as are given in connection with grain trading—that it could not 


| be done successfully. Yet when it was adopted as a result of a government 
war measure, it hardly caused a ripple of confusion. Records and laws had 
to be revised, true, but it was not the gigantic task that had been pictured. 

Mr. Stallcop says that “all an elevator operator has to sell is space.” 
Many elevator operators have been governed by that belief in recent years, 
although actually an elevator operator is also in the very important business 
of collecting, conditioning and merchandising grain. In this latter approach, 
his value is in the service he renders to farmers and to processors, primarily. 
If he continues to believe that all he has to sell is space, he is taking the 
path of least resistance for current income, but the pendulum is swinging 
the other way, and he had better begin looking for ways to best serve those 
from whom he will buy and to whom he will sell. 

It seems to us that Mr. Stallcop’s contention is that the tail should wag 
the dog, if we can use a trite but appropriate expression. We believe that the 
evidence shows strongly that the greatest economies will come with a change 
from a bushel to a cwt. basis in grain trading. We continue to believe that 
such a change is inevitable. 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


A holiday slow period in feed business was a dominant factor in trade 
this week, although there were instances of stepped up orders that kept 
production at a high level at some plants. Mild weather in broad areas of 
the country continues to hold demand for certain types of feed below seasonal 
expectations, although most manufacturers appear to be fairly optimistic 
about prospects for improvement once business settles down to a normal 
pace after Jan. 1. Ingredient price changes were mixed, with millfeeds and 
soybean meal easing off and animal by-products and alfalfa mea! advancing. 
(Ingredient market details on pages 54-56.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business was main- 
tained at levels of recent weeks, most 
manufacturers report, and in some 
instances a heavy rush of shipping 
orders put a considerable strain on 
production facilities. 

Dairy feeds were moving in large 
volume, and feed for beef cattle in 
feed lots also was going out in larger 
quantities. Growing demand for 
range cattle feed in western areas 
was offset somewhat by tightening 
of credit and limited purchasing 
power of feeders, some manufacturers 
said. 

Sales of other feeds held up to 
seasonal levels in most cases, and 
turkey concentrates for breeder 
flocks were in heavier demand. 

Shipments this week were stimu- 
lated by the start of carrying on 
charges after Jan. 1 on cattle feeds 
purchased on bookings. 

The holiday interruption of pro- 
duction made it necessary to plan 
week end runs at some of the larger 
plants in order to keep up with or- 
ders. Shipments to states where in- 
ventory taxes are assessed on Jan. 
1, delayed up to now, will probably 
provide a further stimulus to pro- 
duction in the next several days. 


Southwest 


Feed business in the Southwest 
this week seems to be about the same 
as last week. Most mixers call the 
pace steady to a little slower. Those 
mixers who note a slight improve- 
ment attribute it to the shutdowns 
over Christmas and Dec. 24. Another 
factor that is mentioned as having 
possibly caused business to pick up 
a little this week is that feed ordered 
now will fill out depleted dealer sup- 
plies but arrive after inventories are 
taken. In some of the states, the 
Jan. 1 date is used as a basis for 
inventory taxes. 

The effect of the freight rate in- 
crease, which went on Dec. 28 is 
minimized as a business stimulant, 
since most feed doesn’t move far 
enough to make the increase a rea- 
son for stocking up, especially in 
view of the traditional post-Jan. 1 
weakening of prices that is expected. 
While mixers don’t seem overly 
gloomy, the consensus seems to be 
that business won’t pick up much 
before the end of January. 

Cattle feed sales are said to be 
pretty good, but orders against con- 


| tracts from Nebraska feeders have 

been slow in coming in because of 
balmy weather in that area. Other 
types of feed seem to be moving at 
about the same pace as recently. 
Several mills are having to run 
| extra time this week to make up 
for production lost during the Christ- 
mas shutdown. Saturday running 
time will not be uncommon. Some 
mills are having their men put in a 
little overtime. Generally, mills will 
be down only New Year’s Day next 
week. The average this week seems 
to be 3%-4 days, two shifts. 

Prices are anticipated to be steady 
to $1 lower. 

Feed business in Texas is in the 
holiday doldrums, and a pickup isn’t 
looked for until after the completion 
of year-end inventories. The feeling 
is that most dealers were fairly well 
stocked in advance of the holidays. 
Despite expectations that the New 
Year week will also be slow, opti- 
mism expressed about over-all 
January business. 

Mills in Texas generally ran all 
but Christmas Day this week. Some 
are running a half to a full day Sat- 
urday to make up for the down time. 
Much the same pattern is looked for 
next week. Prices are steady. 


Ohio Valley 


While everyone associated with the 
feed industry was enjoying the holi- 
day season this week, and business 
was at its low point for the year, 
manufacturers were unanimous in 
predicting there will be a seasonal 
pickup in sales of formula feeds ear- 
ly in the new year, and it is indi- 
cated this pickup will be of consid- 
erable volume. 

This pickup will be welcomed, in 
view of the continued lag in sales 
which has prevailed through much of 
this year. This has resulted in the 
total sales volume of area mills be- 
ing somewhat below that of the pre- 
vious year, it was indicated in a 
survey this week. 

While repeated predictions of 
colder weather during recent weeks 
have failed to materialize in this 
area, it is hoped that freezing tem- 
peratures will be more prevalent 
during the remainder of the winter. 
Another helpful factor is a hoped-for 
continuance of the present high em- 
ployment record to insure volume re- 
tail sales of meats and eggs. 

Hog and dairy feeds accounted for 
eZed uo 
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WOULD SAVINGS 


OVER TON MOLASSES 
IMPROVE YOUR PICTURE? 


You Can Get Molasses Flavor J 
$11.50 per Ton! 


EASY, INEXPENSIVE—Two gallons of instantly 
soluble SU-CO-LASS, stirred into 250 gallons of water, 
provides the full flavor and aroma strength of 1 ton 
Blackstrap Molasses at a cost of only $11.50 . . . saves over 
$40 a ton on molasses at present market prices. 


SUPERIOR FLAVOR—SU-CO-LASS requires no other 
flavors, colors, or sweetening agents to supply a Blackstrap 
flavor superior beyond comparison. 


HERE’S HOW IT’S USED—Two gallons of undiluted 
SU-CO-LASS, mixed with one ton of undiluted molasses, 
produces the equivalent of two tons of molasses flavor, 
color and sweetness. This is only a starting point. SU-CO- 
LASS is suitable for easy blending with all commercial 
molasses products, or their nutritional replacements, in 


Price Stability C of Blackstrap Mol and SU-CO-LASS 


P 


+150 
+140 
¢ 
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%o change from Bosed on average monthly price of Blackstrap Molasses at 
January 1, 1956 large city 
mums Based on average price of SU-CO-LASS at Chicago 
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any proportions needed to fulfill the taste requirements 
of good quality molasses feed. 


GREATER FLAVOR UNIFORMITY—SU-CO-LASS 
imparts a lasting flavor uniformity to commercial mo- 
lasses products, which you know are variable in taste 
according to their many origins. SU-CO-LASS preserves 
optimum flavor uniformity by retarding development of 
stale, musty odor and flavor which develop in molasses 
feeds, especially in hot, humid weather. This is aided by 
the natural preservative elements in the concentrated 
flavor. 


SU-CO-LASS is a new, more convenient, more eco- 
nomical formulation of ingredients that have been used 
for years by leading feed manufacturers as an economical 
molasses flavor booster and preserver. Since it has no food 
value, other than to satisfy the animals’ appetite for the 
flavor richness of high molasses feed, SU-CO-LASS is 
not recommended as a nutritional replacement for mo- 
lasses. It is, however, recommended as a superior eco- 
nomical replacement for the taste and odor of Blackstrap 
Molasses when used for flavoring purposes. 


e MAIL TODAY FOR DETAILS « 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 N. CLARK STREET + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: YES, I'm interested in learning how SU-CO-LASS can save money on molasses. 


[_] Send more information. 
~] Send a free sample. 
(_] Send me a one gallon trial order. 


STATE 
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USDA Announces 


Acreage Reserve 
Regulations for ’57 


WASHINGTON—Regulations cov- 
ering the Acreage Reserve program 
of the Soil Bank for 1957—the first 
full year of operation for this new 
agricultural legislation — were an- 
nounced Dec. 26 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

“The new regulations embody sev- 
eral important changes and additions 
to those in effect for the emergency 


Acreage Reserve program of this | 


year,” Mr. Benson explained. “In 
spite of a relatively good start, we 
do not consider that this year’s pro- 


| 


gram was a fair trial of the sur- | 


plus-reducing possibilities of the soil 
bank. We anticipate a much more 
successful program in 1957.” 


Among the more important pro- 


visions of the new regulations are 
the foliowing: 

1. A national allocation of 1957 
Acreage Reserve funds among the 
commodities to be covered in the 1957 
program — wheat, corn, upland cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice. 

2. A breakdown of these commod- 
ity allocations among _ producing 
states and counties within them. 

3. Establishment of maximums on 
the amount of acreage of a particu- 
lar crop that a farmer may place 
under acreage reserve. 

4. There will be no minimum 
acreage limitations on the amount 
of land except those already in ef- 
fect for 1957 wheat. 

National allocations include $267,- 
630,000 for spring and winter wheats, 


ment rates per acre which will ap- 
ply in administration of the 1957 
acreage reserve programs for five 
basic crops. 

The national average payment rates 
per acre are: 

Wheat $20.04, upland cotton $54.15, 
corn $42.66, rice $63.18, flue-cured to- 
bacco (11-14) $255.42, burley (31) 
$295.74, Maryland (32) $147.73, fire- 
cured (21-23) $172.90, dark air-cured 
(35-36) $175.20, Virginia sun-cured 
(37) $138.12, cigar filler (42-44) 


| $145.35, cigar binder (51) $336.68, 
cigar binder (52) $345.42, cigar binder 


with corn and cotton at $217 million | 


each. 

Deadline for signing 1957 Acreage 
Reserve agreements will be March 
8 for corn, spring wheat, and rice. 

Mr. Benson also announced na- 
tional average dollars-and-cents pay- 


(54) $125.60, and cigar binder (55) 
$166.98. 


PENNSYLVANIA REPORT 
HARRISBURG, PA. — For 1955 
sales, 8,065 brands of feeding stuffs 
were registered and 1,451 licenses 
were issued to 1,058 manufacturers, 
according to a bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture. 


Save time. Save money. Buy your vitamins, 
trace minerals and antibiotics custom blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 


to the batch.” 


One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 

_ the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 


BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 


Analysis and ingredigsts per attached label 


PRESCRIPT! 


Simplifies Fortification 
Cuts Production Costs 


Reduces Overhead 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ay 


>Laboratories, Inc. 
General Offices Chicago 32, 


WADE IM U.S.A. 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
Dawe’s offers you the widest selection of in- 
gredients, and the most complete service. 


Any practical combination of vitamins, trace 


minerals, and antibiotic is available through 
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John E. Brennan to Be 
Candidate for Chicago 


Exchange’s Top Post 


CHICAGO—John E. Brennan, for- 
mer director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and more recently its vice 
chairman, will be a candidate for the 
chairmanship of the board at the 
election to be held Jan. 21. A petition 
bearing the necessary signatures and 
endorsing his candidacy was filed in 
his behalf on Dec. 24. He will oppose 
Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., who was the 
choice of the nominating committee 
for the post. 

In addition to having served six 
years on the governing board of the 
exchange as well as its vice chair- 
man, Mr. Brennan has represented 
the Chicago Board of Trade on the 
Grain Exchange Council which head- 
quarters at Washington. He has been 
a member of the exchange since 1937 
and is a partner in the firm of John 
E. Brennan & Co., engaged in the 
commission business. 

Mr. Brennan’s opponent for top 


| spot at the world’s largest grain ex- 


change, Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., is a 
partner in Sincere & Co., grain and 
security dealer. Mr. Hosty served 
nine years as a director of the board 
and in 1955, he made an unsuccessful 
campaign for its presidency. Cur- 
rently, he holds no office with the 
board of trade but is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp. 


Topics Announced for 
Virginia Nutrition 
School Feb. 19-20 


ROANOKE, VA.—The use of hor- 
mones in ruminant nutrition, antibio- 
tics in poultry nutrition and reports 
on research at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, will be among 
the subjects for discussion at VPI's 
10th annual Nutrition School Feb. 
19-20. The event will be at the Hotel 
Roanoke here. Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor of dairy science, VPI, is chair- 
man of the Nutrition School commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
College, will discuss hormones in 
ruminant nutrition Feb. 19. Other 
topics and speakers Feb. 19 will in- 
clude: “Mineral Supplements and 
Phosphorus Availability,” by Dr. Paul 
H. Phillips, University of Wisconsin; 
“Coarse and Fine Feeds for Dairy 
Cattle,” Dr. R. B. Becker, University 
of Florida; and reviews of nutrition 
research by VPI staff representatives. 

Recent developments in poultry nu- 
trition will be discussed on Feb. 20 
by Dr. George M. Briggs, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., 
and Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
“Rumen Digestion Research and Ap- 
plications in Feeding Dairy Cattle” 
will be the topic of Dr. W. E. C. 
Moore, Virginia agricultural experi- 
ment station. C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., 
president, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, will discuss the Kansas 
State College school of feed technolo- 
gy and C. F. Bruce, feed inspection 
supervisor, Virginia department of 
agriculture, will talk on new feed law 
requirements. 

The banquet program Feb. 19 will 
be headlined by a talk on “Food for 
Tomorrow’s Meals” by Dr. E. I. Rob- 
ertson, director of nutrition, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 
Presiding over the program will be 
James W. Moyer, president, Virginia 
State Feed Assn., co-sponsor of the 
school along with VPI, the state de- 
partment of agriculture and the Nu- 
trition Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 
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CCC Grain Storage Program Passing 
Expansion Peak, USDA Officials Say 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is apparently nearing 
the end of the largest grain storage 
expansion in history, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The U.S. corn crop during the past 
year was large and USDA officials 
expect relatively tight storage situa- 
tions in some regions of the middle 
west at corn “take-over time’ next 
summer, but there are definite signs 
that nationwide the peak of the 
emergency may be over. Reports 
reaching USDA indicate increased 
availability of normal storage space 
in general grain producing areas. 

USDA said vigorous sales efforts 
have moved increasing volumes of 
accumulated surplus stocks and the 
new Soil Bank also paves the way for 
production adjustments in major sur- 
plus stocks. 

When surpluses began to pile up 
after World War II, and again when 
the special demands of the Korean 
outbreak slacked off, serious storage 
shortages developed. To meet the 
emergency, USDA initiated special 
assistance programs to expand com- 
mercial, cooperative, farmer and CCC 
storage. 

The special CCC storage has been 
regarded as emergency space, to be 
provided only when normal commer- 
cial facilities were not adequate, 
USDA officials said. Up to this time, 
however, the mounting needs for stor- 
age have required a broad expansion 
program. 

Here are the highlights of that pro- 
gram, as reported at year-end by 
USDA: 

Bins: In June, 1949, CCC owned 
only 45 million bushels of bin-type 
capacity that could be used for stor- 
ing CCC-owned grain. As surpluses 


began to build up, CCC found it 
necessary to buy more and more bins. 
By the end of 1952, bin capacity had 
been increased to 552 million bushels. 
Mounting surpluses required further 
purchases, and by June, 1954, capacity 
had been brought to 884 million bush- 
els. At the present time, CCC is able 
to store 984 million bushels of grain 
in its own bins. 

Bin-type storage is used primarily 
for corn, and most of CCC’s “bin 
sites” are in the Corn Belt. Storage 
of corn in the areas where it will 
ultimately be used as a livestock feed 
helps, of course, to minimize trans- 
portation and handling charges on 
this grain. 

Ships: Most of CCC’s 874 million 
bushel wheat inventory is stored in 
commercial elevators throughout the 
country. However, CCC has made ar- 
rangements with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to use 370 idle merchant 
ships of the reserve fleet for the 
storage of CCC-owned wheat. Wheat 
is stored on ships anchored in the 
Hudson River at Jones Point, N.Y.; 
in the James River, at Fort Eustis, 
Va.; on Puget Sound at Olympia, 
Wash., and in the Columbia River at 


Astoria, Ore. At the end of October, 
the ships were providing storage for 
83 million bushels of wheat. 

Farm storage facility program: 
CCC makes loans to farmers, through 
County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees, to 
finance new on-farm storage facili- 
ties. Loans, up to 80% of the cost of 
the structure, are payable in four 
annual installments at an annual in- 
terest rate of 4%. Since the program 
began in 1949 loans of $84 million 
have been made on structures aggre- 
gating 302 million bushels of storage 
capacity. 

Occupancy guaranty program: In 
August, 1953, CCC announced that it 
would make payments to commercial 
grain warehousemen if occupancy of 
newly constructed commercial-type 
storage facilities fell below specified 
levels. The object of the program 
was to encourage construction of 
commercial storage space in areas 
where additional space was needed. 
Acceptance of applications was dis- 
continued in August, 1954. Outstand- 
ing agreements at the end of October, 
1956, covered 180 million bushels of 
space. 


1956 Feed Bean Output Near 
Record Despite Fewer Acres 


WASHINGTON Production of 
soybeans reached a new record in 
1956, corn production exceeded the 
1955 output while hay, oats, barley 
and all sorghums fell below the 1955 
outturn, according to the 1956 annual 
summary of crop production by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Another View of Cwt. vs. Bu. 


By Pete Stallcop 
Executive Secretary 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 


(See Editorial, Page 2) 

Much has been written and said 
recently about the conversion from 
bushels to hundredweights. Most of 
the articles have been in favor of the 
change, This may have convinced the 
readers of those articles that all seg- 
ments of the grain trade are in favor 
of the change. The principal purpose 
of this article is to point out some 
of the reasons why the change would 
work to the disadvantage of many 
segments of the grain trade. Natur- 
ally, if the change would be detri- 
mental to large segments of the 
trade, it is only logical that those 
adversely affected would oppose it. 

It seems to be the consensus, even 
among those who oppose the change, 
that accounting procedures could be 
simplified and some savings be made 
in accounting. However, many grain 
men feel that the reasons for stay- 
ing on the bushel basis far outweigh 
the advantages gained in simplifying 
accounting procedures. In other 
words, they feel that accounting is 
merely a record of business done. 
Business should never be changed 
just for the convenience of the ac- 
countant if the change will result in 
less profitable business. 

A bushel is defined in the diction- 
ary as a dry measure containing 
2150.42 cu. in. This is the equivalent 
of 1.24 cu. ft. Saying it another way, 
an elevator or other storage space 
will hold 80.35% as many bushels as 
there are cubic feet of storage space 
in the structure. 

The U.S. government has fixed the 
per bushel weight of grain, as fol- 
lows: Wheat 60 Ib., barley 48 Ib., 
oats 32 Ib., and rye and corn 56 Ib. 


These grains at these weights will 
occupy approximately a bushel of 
space. As test weight varies up or 
down a bushel of grain may occupy 
slightly more or less than a meas- 
ured bushel of space. 

Thus it can be seen, even taking 
into consideration variations caused 
by test weight, that there is a close 
correlation between bushels and 
space requirements, regardless of 
what grain is being considered. The 
bushel thus becomes the common 
denominator for all grains. 

There is no such correlation be- 
tween hundredweight and space. A 
hundredweight of 60 Ib. wheat and 
a hundredweight of 32 lb. oats weigh 
the same, but as to space require- 
ments the wheat requires 1% bu. of 
space, and the oats 3% bu. of space. 
There is no common denominator 
under the hundredweight system 
when space requirements are being 
considered. 

Space is what a country or ter- 
minal elevator is selling when a 
storage ticket is issued on any grain. 
This has been recognized in estab- 
lishing storage rates in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. The rate for storage is uni- 
form in each of these states for a 
bushel—be it wheat, oats, barley or 
corn. In three of these states the 
rate is set by the state legislature; 
in the other by a state commission. 
If the system were changed to hun- 
dredweight, it might be most difficult 
to reverse the thinking of these leg- 
islators (from cwt. back to bushels 
or space) when a bill came up con- 
cerning storage rates. It takes 1.667 


(Continued on page 58) 


The total feed grain production of 
about 130 million tons was only 1% 
below 1955 from 14.4 million fewer 
acres of land and was only 4% below 
the record feed grain year of 1948. 


Total crop production equalling 
the previous record was achieved in 
1956 from the smallest total harvest- 
ed acreage in 20 years. Average 
yields per harvested acre set new 
over-all record levels with few crops 
falling below average. The large to- 
tal outturn was attained in a growing 
season with late cold spring weather 
and drouth threats or damage to 
crops over large areas of the U.S. 

New high yield per acre records 
were set in 1956 by corn and barley. 
Yields for soybeans and sorghum 
grain were at above average to near- 
record levels. Sorghum forage and 
silage failed to exceed 10-year aver- 
age yields. The Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of USDA said that aban- 
donment of lower yielding acreage of 
many crops had an important influ- 
ence in raising the yield average for 
the acreage actually harvested. 

The total acreage of crops planted 
or grown in 1956 was about 346 mil- 
lion acres, about 8 million acres or 

% less than in 1955 and the smallest 
planted in any year since 1939. 


Corn Production Up 7% 

The production of all corn in 1956, 
at 3,451 million bushels, is 7% above 
the 1955 crop and is exceeded only 
by the record crop of 3,605 mil- 


NEW PARTNER—Gerard C. Specht 


(left), new partner in Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., Chicago, is shown 
being welcomed to his new post by 
Arthur C. Harrison, partner in charge 
of the commodity department. Mit- 
chell-Hutchins is a stock and com- 
modity brokerage firm with offices in 
Chicago, New York, and a newly 
opened branch in Memphis. Mr. 
Specht has been with the firm since 
1950, beginning as a messenger on the 
board of trade, where he now is a 
registered representative. He will 
handle commodity and stock ac- 
counts. He ard Mrs. Specht have 
three children and live in Wilmette. 
He graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame in 1949 and Chicago 
Kent College of Law in 1954, and is 
a member of the Chicago and Illinois 
bar associations. Also named as new 
partners were T. Stanton Armour in 
the securities department, and Ralph 
L. Kennedy, office manager of the 
firm. 


lion bushels in 1948. While acreage 
has declined during the past decade, 
yields have moved upward. The cur- 
rent yield of all corn at 45.4 bu. per 
harvested acre is far above the 40.6 
bu. in 1955 and well exceeds the 
previous record of 42.5 bu. in 1948. 
An excellent corn crop was har- 
vested this year in northern and east- 
ern parts of the Corn Belt, and in 
most mid-Atlantic, Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific states. However, a severe 
drouth for the second consecutive 
year held yields for 1955 and 1956 at 
comparatively low levels in the west- 
ern Corn Belt area. Production of 
corn for grain is estimated at 3,081 
million bushels compared with 2,884 
million bushels last year and the 
average of 2,782 million bushels. 


Oats Production Down 


Oats production in 1956 was the 
smallest in 12 years. Estimated at 
1,153 million bushels, this year’s crop 
was 23% smaller than the near- 
record 1955 crop and 13% smaller 
than the average. The small crop was 
the result of a sharp reduction in 
acreage harvested for grain which, at 
only 33.6 million acres, was the low- 
est in 17 years. In addition to the 
usual diversion of seeded acreage to 
hay, pasture and other uses, more 
oats than any other crop were plowed 
up or destroyed in connection with 
the 1956 Soil Bank Program. The 


(Continued on page 58) 


Crop Production: Annual Summary, 1956 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Agricuitural Marketing Service makes the following report 
of crop acreage and production from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians and 


cooperating state agencies. 


Acres harvested (thousands) 


Average 

Crop and unit— 1945-54 1955 
83,26 79,53 
Winter, bu. ........... 47,810 33,700 

All spring, bu. ........ 19,383 13,585 
Durum, bu. ....... 2,489 1,348 

Other spring, bu. .. 16,894 12,237 

Soybeans for beans, bu. ... 12,698 18,620 
Buckwheat, bu. ........... 283 112 
Flaxseed, bu. ....... 4,190 4,98! 
Sorghum grain, bu. ....... 7,460 12,866 
Sorghum forage, tons* .... 4,952 6,254 
Sorghum silage, tons? ..... 785 1,719 
Cottonseed, tons ......... pe 
aa 74,382 75,360 
Hay, wild, tons ........... 14,282 12,154 
Alfalfa seed, ib. ......... 1,003 1,392 
Red clover seed, ib. ...... 1,745 1,315 
Alsike clover seed, ib. .... 100 54 


Sweetclover seed, Ib. ..... 290 254 
Lespedeza seed, |b 
Timothy seed, Ib. 

*Dry weight. #Green weight. 


Production (thousands) —— 


Average 

1956 1945-54 1955 1956 
75,950 3,084,389 3,229,743 3,451,292 
49,817 1,148,289 934,731 997,207 
35,637 873,690 704,793 734,995 
14,180 274,599 229,938 262,212 
2,379 30,963 19,580 39,607 
11,801 243,636 210,358 222,605 
33,639 1,327,496 1,503,074 1,152,652 
20,926 253,653 373,522 455,869 
12,827 278,166 401,225 372,495 
1,636 21,558 29,055 21,558 
110 4,834 1,934 2,032 
5,545 37,959 41,243 48,712 
9,349 141,334 242,526 205,065 
6,389 6,313 6,877 4,690 
1,438 4,780 9,402 6,691 
5,340 6,043 5,495 
73,627 103,648 112,737 108,708 
11,914 11,849 9,062 8,67! 
894 114,345 212,390 163,065 
963 93,612 80,682 71,900 
42 14,209 9,909 9,083 
214 44,832 48,292 34,940 
769 152,876 175,365 145,830 
184 44,824 48,512 24,500 
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Topics Announced 
For Meeting on 


Cottonseed Meal 


NEW ORLEANS—Program plans 
are in readiness for the fourth confer- 
ence on cottonseed processing as re- 
lated to nutritive value of the meal, 
according to officials of the National 
Cottonseed Products Assn. and the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, joint 
sponsors of the event. 

The conference will be held at the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 1100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard, 
New Orleans, Jan. 14-16, and is open 
to cottonseed processors, feed manu- 
facturers, research workers and any- 
one else interested in the production 
and utilization of cottonseed meal. 

Plans for the conference are being 
completed by Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., chairman of the 
NCPA research committee; Dr. C. M. 
Lyman, Texas A&M College; G. A. 
Harper, educational service, NCPA; 
Dr. A. M. Altschul and Dr. V. L. 
Frampton, Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch. 

A feature of the program will be 
the first report on a cooperative study 
of commercial cottonseed meals for 
poultry feeding. Meals from a num- 
ber of mills, produced by various 
methods, are being evaluated for 
chemical properties, and for nutritive 
value as determined by feeding tests. 
Reports of their findings are to be 
given by representatives of state ex- 
periment stations, federal research 
agencies, commercial firms, and oth- 
ers participating in the tests. Prog- 
ress in other phases of research on 
the nutritive qualities of cottonseed 
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meals will be reported also, such as 
fiber content, protein quality and 
gossypol toxicity as shown by studies 
on rats, swine and chicks, analytical 
methods and lysine in cottonseed 
meals. Discoloration of egg whites 
and yolks, and the reaction of gossy- 
pol with protein and with chemicals, 
are subjects included for discussion 
on the effects of cottonseed products 
on egg quality. Cottonseed meal in 
the feeding of ruminants will come in 
for attention, as will also the histo- 
pathological effects of gossypol. 


The final session of the program 


‘is to be given over to evaluation of 


the research which has been reported, 
and to recommendations for future 
investigations. Four special commit- 
tees, with chairmen, are: “Use of Cot- 
tonseed Meal in Chick Rations,” Dr. 
Altschul; “Use of Cottonseed Meal in 
Swine and Ruminant Rations,” Dr. 
A. A. Hedebrecht, Western Cottonoil 
Co.; “Relationship of Chemical Meas- 
urements to Nutritive Value,” Dr. 
Lyman; and “Effect of this Research 
on Industry Developments,” A. L. 
Ward, educational service, NCPA. 


U.S. Dog Population 
Past 25 Million Mark, 
Gaines Official Says 


NEW YORK—lIndications are that 
when the last of the gift puppies has 
been delivered to America’s homes 
this holiday season, the nation’s dog 
population will have passed the 25 
million mark, according to Harry 
Miller, director of the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, New York. 


The figure represents an increase 
of 2,500,000 dogs since 1953, Mr. 
Miller stated. 

Mr. Miller also reported a definite 
trend favoring “brand name” or pure- 
bred dogs. A lot of people are evident- 
ly discovering that it is more impor- 
tant to know what the mature dog 
will be like rather than what he is as 
a “cute” puppy, he said. About one 
third of the dogs in the U.S. today 
are of pure lineage, though the larg- 
est number of owners of purebreds do 
not take the trouble to register their 
pets. The breeds currently tops in 
popularity, to judge from the regis- 
tration figures, are the Beagle, Boxer, 
Cocker Spaniel, Dachshund, Chihua- 
hua, German Shepherd, Collie, Poodle, 
Pekinese and Boston Terrier. 


National Alfalfa 


Earnings Improve 


LAMAR, COLO.—An improved 
earnings picture in the current fiscal 
year for National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co. is indicated in an in- 
terim report to stockholders for the 
first six months which ended Oct. 31. 

Henry A. Hofmann, company pres- 
ident, noted in the report that “after 
more than three years of a declining, 
unprofitable price situation, alfalfa 
prices are now enjoying a steady rise. 
This should be reflected not only in 
our margin of profit, but also in in- 
ventory appreciation.” 


Net sales during the six months 
ended Oct. 31 amounted to $3,679,560 
as compared with $3,204,103 during 
the corresponding period of 1955. 

Operations in the first half of 1956 
showed a loss of $49,225, compared 
with a loss in the first half of 1955 
of $320,405. The first half of the year 
historically is not a profitable period, 
Mr. Hofmann pointed out. For the 
year ending April 30, 1957, Mr. Hof- 
mann said management feels opera- 
tions will be substantially in the 
black. 

The formation of the Grain Eleva- 
tor Warehouse Co. was cited as a 
significant step. When planned stor- 
age facilities are completed at Toledo, 
Ohio, and Memphis, Tenn., “National 
Alfalfa plans to establish processing 
and milling facilities there, thus ef- 
fecting savings in freight rates and 
strengthening its competitive posi- 
tion in the eastern markets,” he said. 
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Small Minority Decides U.S. 
Support Program for Corn 


URBANA, ILL.—It appears that 
corn growers will have a government 
program that has been approved by 
the action of only 10% of the grow- 
ers eligible to vote in the recent 
referendum. 

This is pointed out by Prof. L. H. 
Simerl, agricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois. 

There were only about 163,000 
votes for acreage allotments—the 
support program which will be in 
effect on the next crop—and it is 
estimated that the number of per- 
sons in the commercial corn area 
eligible to vote was at least 10 times 
as many as voted for allotments. 

The results of the corn referendum 
are worthy of serious study and com- 
ment, Prof. Simerl said in a recent 
market letter. 

“The first fact to be noted,” he 
said, “is that the result of the voting 


was almost completely mis-reported. 
Most of the reports from Washing- 
ton stated that corn producers had 
approved acreage allotments. The 
fact is, however, that less than 39% 
of the farmers who voted approved 
acreage allotments. More than 61% 
voted for the base acreage program. 
Thus, three farmers voted for base 
acreages for every two who voted 
for allotments. It is therefore mis- 
leading to say either that corn grow- 
ers approved acreage allotments or 
that they disapproved base acre- 
ages.” 

Congress, in the soil bank act 
passed last spring, specified that a 
two-thirds majority would be re- 
quired for base acreages to replace 
acreage allotments, Prof. Simerl ex- 
plained. The argument some con- 
gressmen used to support the two- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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USDA Begins New 
Swine Breeding 


Research Program 


WASHINGTON —A breeding and 
selection program for swine, similar 
to that used for increasing yields of 
hybrid corn, has been launched by 
scientists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This breeding program is being 
conducted at USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. A 
similar program is underway at 
Miles City, Mont., as a cooperative 
project between USDA's Agricultural 
Research Service and the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The Beltsville program, expected 
to continue for 10 to 15 years, is 
known as “recurrent reciprocal se- 
lection for specific combining abili- 
ty.” It is a modification of the “re- 
current selection” method now being 
tried by corn breeders to produce 
superior hybrid combinations. 


Four Steps 

In the swine-breeding experiments, 
recurrent reciprocal selection in- 
volves four successive steps: (1) 
crossing, at definite intervals, two 
strains of hogs that are known to 
combine well; (2) testing the cross- 
progeny for economically important 
characteristics; (3) retention in the 
two strains of breeding animals that 
are proved best by the performance 
of their test-cross progenies; and (4) 
propagation of the two strains, us- 
ing the animals thus selected. 


By making reciprocal crosses be- 
tween animals of the two test strains 
every other year, and limiting the 
propagation of these strains in the 
intervening years to matings be- 
tween animals proved best by the 
cross-progeny tests, the scientists 
hope to increase the amount of hy- 
brid vigor in succeeding generations 
of cross-bred pigs. 

Using this procedure of crossing 
and selection, all males and females 
retained to reproduce their strain 
will consist of animals selected on 
the basis of the performance of their 
test-cross progenies produced the 
previous year. Progenies produced 
the following year by the selected 
parents are in turn used for test 
crossing, which initiates the next 
cycle of selection. 


Advantage Seen 

USDA swine breeders at Beltsville 
see in recurrent reciprocal selection 
a theoretical advantage over conven- 
tional systems of cross-breeding for 
the production of market hogs. If 
experimental work under the pro- 
gram bears out this theory, the na- 
tion’s swine growers will have a new 
and perhaps more potent genetic 
method of increasing overall swine 
productivity. One aim of the project 
is to develop stock that will aid 
growers who seek improved hybrid 
market hogs. 

When two breeds or strains of 
animals produce a desirable cross, 
they are said to “nick,” or combine 
well. It is this concept of “nicking” 
that animal scientists have in mind 
when they speak of selecting for 
specific combining ability. The pro- 
posed breeding program is thus di- 
rected toward development of strains 
which, when crossed with one an- 
other, will result in market hogs 


1957 BLACKSTRAP 


WASHINGTON — The production 
of 1957 blackstrap has begun in Cuba 
as Central Rio Cauto commenced 
grinding operations. The National 
Cattlemens Assn. in Cuba has re- 
quested that about 10 million gallons 
of blackstrap be set aside for local! 
use in the livestock feeding indus- 
try, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During 1956 
about six million gallons were as- 
signed for this purpose. 


T. M. Scruggs L. E. Pounders 


Ray P. Perry F. C, Chenault 


BEMIS BRO. RETIRING TWO—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced that two 
of its veteran executives will be retired soon. They are T. M. Scruggs, manager 
of the firm’s Visinet mill at St. Louis, and F. C. Chenault, manager of the 
Memphis plant and sales division. Mr. Scruggs will retire Dec. $31 and Mr. 
Chenault on Jan. 30. Mr. Scruggs has been in charge of the Visinet mill, which 
produces open-mesh woven paper fabrics, since it was opened in 1929. He 
joined Bemis in 1916 at St. Louis and was superintendent at the Seattle plant 
from 1920 until given his present duties. Mr. Scruggs will be succeeded by 
Ray P. Perry, a Bemis employee since 1946, according to an announcement by 
A. H. Clarke, vice president in charge of production. Mr. Chenault has been 
with Bemis more than 40 years, having joined as a salesman at Memphis in 
1916. He was made plant superintendent in 1918, sales manager in 1932 and 
manager in 1947. Mr. Chenault will be succeeded by L. E. Pounders, now 
assistant manager at Memphis. Mr. Pounders has been with Bemis since 1936. 
Announcement of the change was made jointly by Judson Bemis, executive 
vice president, and H. J. Wehrenbrecht, director of southern operations. 


that exhibit increasing amounts of 
hybrid vigor, so far as economically 
important characteristics are con- 
cerned. 

One of the test strains in use at 
Beltsville was established from line 
crosses and the other from breed 
crosses. -The line-cross strain (A) 
was formed from three inbred lines 
developed at Beltsville. They are the 
Landrace, Landrace-Large Black, 
and Landrace-Poland China lines. 
The breed-cross strain (B) was 
started from crosses among outbred 
stocks of Chester White, Hampshire 
and Poland China breeds. 

Two “control” strains, one derived 
from strain A and the other from 
strain B, are being maintained as 
yardsticks for testing the effective- 
ness of the recurrent reciprocal se- 
lection program. 

Since recurrent reciprocal selec- 
tion is basically a program of selec- 
tion for hybrid vigor, or nicking, the 
testing for performance begins with 
the farrowing of the cross-bred pigs. 
Besides taking into account the pro- 
lificacy and mothering and nursing 
ability of the dams, criteria for eval- 
uating the test-cross progenies also 
include: Rate of growth, efficiency 
of feed utilization from weaning to 
a final live weight of about 225 Ib., 
and several carcass characteristics. 

The program is to continue as long 
as any improvement is observed in 
the performance of the test-cross 
progenies. The USDA scientists em- 
phasize that they do not expect any 
sensational improvement of the test 
strains in the immediate future, but 
they do believe that this method of 
breeding and selection offers oppor- 
tunity for surpassing the results ob- 
tainable by conventional hog breed- 
ing. 


Vai. Feed 


Firm President Dies 


PETERSBURG, VA. — James S. 
Ritchie, 68, Petersburg, Va., business- 
man and Chesterfield County farmer, 
died recently. He had been connect- 
ed with the feed and seed business for 
43 years and was president of J. S 
Ritchie & Sons, Inc., feed and seed 
corporation, and the Ritchie Hard- 
ware & Implement Co., Inc. 

Mr. Ritchie is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and two sons, 
William G. Ritchie and J. S. 
Ritchie, Jr. 


Columbus Feed Club 
Will Meet Jan. 4 


COLUMBUS—tThe Columbus Feed 
Club will hold a “sports night” meet- 


ing Jan. 4 at the Fort Hayes Hotel. | 


Harold M. Cooper, general manager 
of the Columbus baseball team, will 
discuss his team’s operations. 


A social hour will begin at 6 p.m. | 


and the dinner will be 
7:30 p.m. 


served at | 


ADM Personnel Get 


New Assignments 


MINNEAPOLIS — The promotion 
of Robert S. White, Decatur, TIl., to 
production manager of the soybean 
division of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, was  an- 
nounced by A. C. Hoehne, vice presi- 
dent and manager of ADM’s soybean 
division. 

Mr. White has been manager of 
the company’s Decatur plant for the 
past 17 years. He will be responsible 
for planning, coordination and direc- 
tion of production of the soybean divi- 
sion and operation of the Decatur and 
Mankato, Minn., plants. He will main- 
tain his headquarters at Decatur. 

The Decatur plant produces soy- 
bean oil and meal, soybean flour and 
vinyl plasticizers. The Mankato plant 
produces soybean products and for- 
mula feeds. 

Alan D. Colby, Minneapolis, who 
has served as staff production coor- 
dinator for the firm’s soybean plants 
the past three years, will succeed 
Edward W. Schmidt, Jr., as plant 
manager at Mankato. Mr. Schmidt 
is being transferred to the engineer- 
ing department at Minneapolis as a 
process engineer. 

The new assignments are effective 
Jan. 1, 

Mr. White joined the company as 
a chemist at Buffalo in 1932 after 
graduating from the University of 
Buffalo and earning a master’s de- 
gree at the University of Michigan. 
Later he participated in the modern- 
ization and expansion of the firm’s 
Edgewater, N.J., plant and was in 
charge of the fatty acids and splitting 
operations there until 1939, when he 
was transferred to Decatur as plant 
manager. 

Mr. Colby, a University of Minne- 
sota graduate in chemical engineer- 
ing, joined the firm in 1939. He has 
served as a control chemist and plent 
engineer in Chicago and superinten- 
dent of the drying plant in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Schmidt, manager of the Man- 
kato soybean and feed plants since 
1954, is a mechanical engineering 
graduate of Iowa State College. Aft- 
er joining the firm in 1948 as a fore- 
man in the Minneapolis linseed oil 
mill, he was named superintendent of 
the Mankato solvent extraction plant 
when it went into operation in 1950 
and superintendent of the feed plant 
in 1951. 


To Meet 18 


CHICAGO — The next meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club will be Jan. 
18 at the Congress Hotel. It pre- 
viously was announced the date would 
be Jan. 17. The annual business meet- 
ing will be a part of the program, 
which will include the installation of 
new officers and a report of the va- 
rious committees. 


( 


Benjamin Schulein 
Nominated to Head 
St. Louis Exchange 


ST. LOUIS — Benjamin M. Schu- 
lein, president, Neumond, Inc., has 
been nominated for the presidency of 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, 
according to an announcement made 
by R. Hal Dean, chairman of the 
nominating committee. Mr. Schulein 
has been a member of the Merchants 
Exchange since 1935 and is current- 
ly its first vice president. 

Born in Kansas City, Mo., Mr. 
Schulein moved with his family to 
St. Louis shortly thereafter, and he 
has lived practically his entire life- 
time in St. Louis. He is a graduate 
of Old Central High School and holds 
an LLB degree from St. Louis Uni- 
versity. He was a second lieutenant 
in the air force in World War I. 
After serving in numerous sales man- 
ager capacities in different industries 
in the St. Louis area, Mr. Schulein 
was instrumental in forming a part- 
nership known as the Neumond Co. 
in 1933 to deal in grain and by- 
product feeds. This partnership was 
succeeded in 1953 by Neumond, Inc 
Mr. Schulein has headed both com- 
panies since their formation. He was 
one of the founders of the Columbian 
Club, having served two years as its 
president, and is a member of West- 
wood Country Club. 

Nominations for other posts were 
announced as follows: first vice pres- 
ident of the exchange, C. Robert 
Pommer, first vice president, Corneli 
Seed Co.; second vice president, Kurt 
Horn, assistant vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; directors, K. E. 
Morrison, Dixie Mills Co. A. E. 
Schneider, Cargill, Inc., and G. L. 
Sparks, Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc. 

The incumbent president of the 
exchange is Harold C. Banks, Bart- 
lett & Co. The election will be held 
on Jan. 16 in the trading hall of the 
exchange. 


Raymond Rust Resigns 


Quisenberry Position 


KANSAS CITY — Raymond Rust 
has resigned as vice president and 
sales manager of Quisenberry Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. Mr. Rust also has 
been manager of the Royal Feeders 
Supply Co., a Quisenberry affiliate. 
The resignation becomes effective 
Jan. 1. 

Well known in the feed industry 
of the Southwest, Mr. Rust joined 
the Quisenberry firm in 1946 as sales 
manager and previously had been 
associated with the Staley Milling 
Co. in Kansas City in a similar ca- 
pacity. He joined the Staley company 
in 1936. 

Mr. Rust has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


Quisenberry Makes 


Two Appointments 


KANSAS CITY—Two changes in 
executive personnel of Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, were an- 
nounced by Russell May, president of 
the feed manufacturing firm. 

Robert L. Vaughan has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Quisen- 
berry Mills, succeeding Raymond 
Rust who has resigned. Billie L. 
Hartman has been appointed plant 
manager of Royal Feeders Supply 
Co., an affiliate of the Quisenberry 
company. These duties also were 
formerly under Mr. Rust’s direction. 

Mr. Vaughan has been district 
sales manager for the Peter Hand 
Foundation in the Missouri-Kansas 
area and has been engaged in the 
feed business in the Southwest for 
some years, being associated former- 
ly with Nutrena Mills, Inc., Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., and Gooch Feed 
Mills Co. : 

Mr. Hartman has been with Quis- 
enberry for the past eight years in 
office and plant scheduling duties. 
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32% OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 
MEAL IS A NEW PRODUCT OF 
INTEROCEANIC COMMODITIES CORP. 


EXPELLER LINSEED O/L MEAL IS FEEDER PREFERRED — 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Higher Fat Content ment for Cattle and Sheep 


@ Best Protein for Beef Finishers @ Identifies feed men who place 
@ Aids Digestion qu uality and performance first 
@ Helps Upgrade Livestock ® Remember: Your customer pre- 


@ Odor — Taste — Granulation fers the quality of EXPELLER 
add up to higher palatability Linseed Meal over any other 
@ A complete Protein Supple- type! 


THERE'S NO OBLIGATION TO ENTER 
FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Contest is open to all feed manufac- 3. Drawing will be made at the meet- 
turers, feed retailers, feed mixers ing of the Northwest Retail Feed 
and feed jobbers located in the U.S. Dealers Association, Nicollet Hotel, 


Canada, regardless of size, vol- Minneapolis, Minn., on Jan, 14, 1957. 
ume or type of protein now being You need not be present te win. 
used. (State, local and dominion 4, All entries received in time for the 
taxes and restrictions, if any, to drawing will be eligible. 

2. Fill out the below completely orp. are not eligible for prizes. 

it in the 6. entry blanks available 

mail. Incomplete entries will be dis- 7, All prizes > tok, our plant, Lakeville, 
qualified. Minn, 
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the below address: Brand mixer...., Custom mixer... ., 
Retailer. ..., Jobber or Distributor. ..., now using Expeller 
Linseed Meal. ..., Use only Solvent Linseed Meal... ., use 
no Linseed Meal... .. 


If you are now using Expeller Linseed Meal, check the 
following that apply: Via rail...., via truck pick-up... ., 
receive shipments in bulk...., sacked... ., buying through 
local distributor. .. ., average monthly purchase in tons... .. 
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Relative Value of Carotene from 
Alfalfa and Vitamin A from a Dry 
Carrier Fed at Medium to High 
Levels to Holstein Calves 


@ J. E. Rosseau, H. D. Eaton, R. Teichman, 
Cc. F. Helmboldt, E. L. Jungherr and E. L. 
Bacon, Animal Industries and Animal Dis- 
eases Departments, Storrs (Conn.) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and Geoffrey 
Beall, Statistics Department, University of 
Connecticut; Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
39, No. 11, pages 1565-1573 (November, 
1956). 


Forty-eight male Holstein calves 
were used in an attempt to deter- 
mine the relative quantitative value 


of carotene from alfalfa and of vita- | 


| 


min A from a dry carrier. Both prod- | 


ucts were fed at medium to high 
levels, three levels of each being fed. 
Blood and liver concentrations of 
vitamin A and vitamin A depletion 
times were determined. 

An increase in the carotene intake 
from artificially dehydrated alfalfa 
resulted in a proportionate increase 
in liver carotenoids, vitamin A con- 
centration in the blood and vitamin 
A depletion time. Plasma vitamin A 
increased at diminishing rates and 
liver vitamin A and vitamin A de- 
pletion time at constant rates with 


“We use our Brower Mixer to make our 
own brand of feeds and estimate a 15% 
gain in feed profits. We also do custom 
mixing, and the number of customers 
we serve has increased about 30%. 
Before we acquired our Brower Mixer 
we were unable to handle any large 


tonnage; now we are in a position to 


handle orders of any size and get : 
them out on time. The Mixer operation _ 

has been very satisfactory—no trouble a of, 

of any kind. We find it very economical A ese 


to operate—turns out capacity tonnage 


at a very low power cost.”’ 


The dependability, fast mixing ac- 
tion, and low cost operation of Brower 
Mixers have made them the favorite 
of feed dealers everywhere. Brower 
Mixers WHIRL the ingredients instead 
of just stirring or tumbling them . . 
produce an unusually thorough mix. 
Brower-mixed feed contains the prop- 
er ingredients in the proper propor- 
tion... 
mixture. 

Brower Mixers produce a perfect 
blend in approximately 10 minutes— 
at a power cost of 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five 
sizes—700, 1200, 2000, 3000, and 
4000 pounds-per-batch mixing ca- 
pacities. Above-floor and below-floor 
models. Heavy welded steel construc- 
tion—built to give years of trouble- 
free service. Observation window 
permits eye level inspection of batch. 
Designed for fast, easy loading and 
sacking. 


_ BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. Third, Quincy, Hl. 


J. M. Munguia 


J. M. Munguia & Son 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 


Whirlwind 


MIXER 


every sack has the same even 
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increased intake of vitamin A from 
the dry carrier. 


Based on the relationships of plas- 


| ma and liver vitamin A concentra- 


tions and vitamin A depletion time 
with carotene or vitamin A intake, 
the results of this experiment showed 
that when fed at the recommended 
intake level, carotene was equiva- 
lent to approximately % to 1/7 as 
much as vitamin A. At the moderate 
or medium level, carotene was equiv- 
alent to 1/10 to 1/13 as much as 
vitamin A. Carotene fed at a high 
level was equivalent to 1/20 to 1/24 
as much as vitamin A. 


COMMENTS: 


The recommended intake levels of 
carotene used in this test were based 


| on the National Research Council’s 


| Recommended Nutrient 


Allowance 
for Dairy Cattle in which the allow- 
ance for calves is set at 60 micro- 
grams of carotene per pound of live 
weight per day. The “moderate or 
medium” level of carotene intake 
was 180 micrograms and the “high” 
level was 540 micrograms of carotene 
per pound of live weight per day. 
The amounts of vitamin A or pro- 
vitamin A (carotene) required to 
maintain satisfactory growth and/or 
prevent the occurrence of night 
blindness and other symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency have served as 
the basis for establishing the re- 


| quirements of calves for these two 


necessary constituents of the diet. 
However, this basis does not permit 
the storage of appreciable amounts 
of vitamin A in the calf’s body. It 
would be most desirable to feed vita- 


| to the indicated “loss” 


min A and/or carotene at high 
enough levels to allow for a certain 
amount of storage of vitamin A in 
the calf’s body to prevent deficiencies 
due to lowered intake during later 
periods in the calf’s life. Poor ab- 
sorption of vitamin A and/or caro- 
tene from the diet may also be due 
to scours and thus result in vitamin 
A deficiency in animals being fed a 
ration adequately fortified with vita- 
min A and its precursor, carotene. 
The normal loss of carotene and 
vitamin A from roughages during 
curing and storage requires that 
larger amounts of these vitamins be 
fed during certain seasons than at 
others. Likewise, the drying up of 
pasture grasses under normal con- 
ditions of seasonal maturity with the 
subsequent loss of carotene must be 
taken into consideration. This con- 
dition is, of course, severely exag- 
gerated under drouth conditions. 
Equivalent values for carotene as 
compared with vitamin A, such as 
the authors have calculated on the 
basis of the results of their work, 
can have considerable merit as a 
guide in determining the interchange- 
ability of the use of carotene and 
vitamin A from other sources in a 
ration. This is especially true in the 
ease of younger animals where the 
intake of roughage (even high qual- 
ity roughage) is limited by the lack 
of development of the rumen. Conse- 
quently, it is definitely worthwhile 
to know that animals such as this 
can readily secure their vitamin A 
requirements from another, more 
highly efficient source. These values 
also give us a comparative insight as 
of vitamin A 
“value” in the conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A within the body. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED 

NERSTRAND, MINN.—Construc- 
tion has been completed on a feed 
and grain warehouse of the Ner- 
strand (Minn.) Elevator, according 
to William Vosledahl, manager. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the establishment of a 
Memphis Office 
and the appointment 
as resident managers 
Mr. J. Stewart Buxton 
Mr. William E. Buxton 


former partners of E. E. Buxton & Co. 


One Wall St. Chi 
New York 3 
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Permanent offices after March !, 1957 
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Effective January |, 1957 
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Chick Production 
Again Up From 
Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON—This isn’t exact- 

ly new to anyone associated with 
‘ the broiler business, but for the rec- 
i ord it may be reported that hatch- 
ery production of chicks in Novem- 
ber showed another gain over a year 
earlier. 

The latest U.S. Department of 
Agriculture hatchery report shows 
that commercial hatcheries produced 
120.6 million chicks during Novem- 
ber—8% above a year ago. 

Broiler chick production, which ac- 
' counted for 87% of the chicks 
> hatched during November, totaled 
; nearly 105 million, representing an 

increase of 9% over a year earlier. 
The number of broiler chicks hatched 
during the first 11 months of 1956 
totaled more than 1.3 billion, in- 

! creasing 20% over a year ago. 
The number of chicks produced 
other than for broiler production was | 
15,723,000 during November, an in- 
crease of 1% from a year ago. This, 
; of course, is the seasonally low time 
for hatching flock replacement | 
i chicks. 


A larger hatch of broiler chicks | 
during December than a year ago 
also was in prospect, the USDA re- | 
port indicated. The number of broil- | 


er chick eggs in incubators on Dec. 


1 was 7% larger than a year earlier. | 
i However, a smaller hatch of non- | 9 
broiler chicks was indicated. The 


number of non-broiler eggs in incu- | 
bators on Dec. 1 was 12% less than 


on Dec. 1 last year. , 
Broiler chick placements are not 
now running as far ahead of a year | 


ago as they were for some time, but, 
in spite of the low broiler prices, 
placements have continued ahead of 
a year earlier in recent weeks. 


R. N. Kivett Joins 
Gilbert Jackson Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Robert N. Kivett 
has been named manager of a newly 
created feed division of the Gilbert 
Jackson Co., Kansas City brokerage 
firm, Gilbert Jackson, president of 
the company announced this week. 
Mr. Kivett began his new duties Dec. ; 

' 17. He will trade in all feed ingre- ; 

dients, including millfeeds and pro- The Ray wing Company ———_- 
tein feeds. Mr. Kivett has been asso- C Ray Ening 

ciated with the Eugene Selders Co., 
for the past several years. 
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Washington Feed Men Hear 


Talks on Nutrition Findings 


PUYALLUP, WASH. — A varied 
program covering new developments 
in poultry, swine, beef cattle and 
dairy nutrition was presented at the 
recent Washington Animal Industry 
Conference at the Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station, Puyallup. 

More than 60 persons were on hand 
for the two-day event Dec. 6-7 despite 
treacherous highway conditions at the 
time. A liberal amount of snow fell 
the night before the conference be- 
gan, 

The conference was sponsored by 
the State College of Washington in 
cooperation with the Washington 
State Feed Assn. J. P. Miller and 
G. E. Bearse headed the college com- 
mittee, and Dr. L. C. Pelton was 
chairman of the industry committee. 


The 1956 conference was termed 
the “best ever” by those attending. 
Speakers were Washington State 
staff members and industry authori- 
ties. 

Dr. D. F. Allmendinger, superinten- 
dent of the Western Washington Sta- 
tion, welcomed the group and ex- 
pressed willingness of all college units 
to provide help whenever needed. He 
emphasized the need for a constant 
supply of new information on all as- 
pects of agriculture. 


Energy in Laying Rations 


In a talk on energy relationships 
for laying hens, Dr. Lawrence Berg 
of the poultry science department at 
the Western Washington station 
noted that all feed and poultry men 
have become energy-conscious. With 
inedible tallow being added to broiler 
rations, he said, it was only natural 
that use of tallow in layer rations 
would follow. 

The important consideration now is 
pounds of feed .per dozen eggs. Dr. 
Berg indicated that poultrymen lose 
about 6% in efficiency with each 100 
calorie drop in energy. He pointed out 
that the price and energy relation- 
ships are important in determining 
which ingredients are used. Lower en- 
ergy diets, he noted, create litter 
problems due to their higher fiber 
content. 

Dr. Berg reported on research on 
the question of whether winters in 
western Washington are sufficiently 
cold so as to increase the requirement 
for energy in order to maintain rate 
of lay. Data on the problem of re- 
sponse to different energy levels have 
been accumulated for a number of 
years. 

It appears, he said, that no im- 
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provement in rate of lay can be ex- 
pected in western Washington by 
feeding higher energy diets than 
those which have been generally 
used. 

However, the results show that en- 
ergy level has a definite effect on 
feed efficiency in egg production. Also, 
he said, results show that energy 
level may have an effect on body 
weight gains of the birds. In no case, 
though, did the birds become so “fat” 
that there was interference with 
rate of production. 

Dr. Berg said his data indicate that 
metabolizable energy values more 
nearly express the relative values of 
grains for egg production than do 
the productive energy values. This 
means, he said, that the relative 
energy values of the lower energy 


ingredients such as barley, oats and 
millrun are 7 to 10% higher than in- 
dicated by productive energy values 
determined with the chick. 


Dairy Rations 

Dr. F. R. Murdock of the Western 
Washington station discussed the use 
of grain and by-product feeds to re- 
place roughage in dairy cattle rations. 
He pointed out that a short supply of 
regular feedstuffs, which occurs oc- 
casionally, requires substitutes. The 
quality of the roughage determines 
the amount of grain to produce milk 
at a maximum rate. Dairymen with 
good cows can afford to feed more 
grain, Dr. Murdock said. He present- 
ed data showing effects of various 
grain levels on milk production, and 
he emphasized the importance of good 
record keeping. 

Cereal grains or by-product feeds 
that yield the most net energy per 
dollar of cost are the best substitute 
for roughage. Palatability should be 
considered in selecting concentrates. 
Rye, peas and dried brewers grains 


are lacking in palatability and should 
not constitute a large part of the 
concentrate ration, Dr. Murdock said. 
Wheat is lacking in bulkiness and 
should not constitute over 50% of 
the ration. Molasses should be limit- 
ed to about 3 lb. per 1,000 lb. of body 
weight for dairy cows. When feeding 
high grain and low roughage rations 
for any period of time, vitamin A and 
D supplementation may be required. 


Pig Starters 


Discussing pig pre-starters and 
starters, Jack Plonsky, Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, noted some of the changes 
which have taken place in swine feed- 
ing and said that programs of early 
weaning and feeding of pre-starters 
and starters to young pigs are work- 
ing out well in the Corn Belt area 
when adequate housing and equip- 
ment and good management are em- 
ployed. He mentioned that require- 
ments for a pig pre-starter are ex- 
acting. 

In connection with baby pig feed- 
ing, he reviewed work on enzyme de- 
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ficiencies in baby pigs and told how 
the feeding of pepsin to baby pigs 
has been suggested by Iowa State 
College. Work also has been done at 
various stations on other feed addi- 
tives. As for starters, to be fed from 
five weeks to 50-lb. weights, they 
must be palatable, high in available 
energy and adequately fortified. 

“Much work remains to be done 
before more practical rations for 
early weaned pigs can be used gen- 
erally at farm levels,” Mr. Plonsky 
said. “Some feed manufacturers have 
solved part of the problem, and early 
weaning of pigs and multiple farrow- 
ing will increase in our hog produc- 
tion economy.” 


Turkey Feeding 


Studies on concentrate feeding of 
turkeys were presented by Dr. James 
McGinnis of the Washington State 
poultry science department. It has 
been observed in the past, he said, 
that a marked over-consumption of 
protein takes place. This is due to the 
inability of the turkey to properly 


select a balanced diet when offered 
a high-protein concentrate and a 
grain free choice, or to a marked 
preference for feed in mash form as 
compared with grain. To study fac- 
tors affecting selection of feeds, a 
series of experiments was conducted 
with turkeys in which different 
mashes and grains were fed during 
the period after eight weeks of age. 

Summarizing his findings, Dr. Mc- 
Ginnis said: 

1. The available energy content of 
the developing mash has an influence 
on free-choice consumption of whole 
grain. High-energy developers tend 
to reduce grain consumption and low- 
energy developers tend to increase 
grain selection. 

2. On the same developers, either 
high or low energy, turkeys consume 
much greater quantities of corn than 
of barley. 

3. The protein level in the develop- 
er mash, as well as the available en- 
ergy content, has a marked influence 
on free-choice consumption of corn. 


A higher level of protein tends to in- 
crease corn consumption. 

4. When turkeys were fed 36% pro- 
tein developer and corn free choice, 
an excessive amount of protein was 
consumed. 

5. When consumption of a 36% pro- 
tein developer was restricted and 
corn fed free choice, the same feed 
efficiency and growth rate were ob- 
tained as with a 20% protein devel- 
oper and corn fed free choice. 


Respiratory Diseases 

Respiratory diseases and related 
problems are of great concern to most 
poultrymen, and many times they 
look to their feed servicemen for 
help. Dr. C. M. Hamilton, department 
of veterinary science, Western Wash- 
ington station, pointed out that res- 
piratory diseases in poultry are com- 
plex and complicated by more than 
one causative agent. He explained va- 
rious aspects of the problem and he 
expressed hopes that these different 
aspects might be better understood 
in order to get at the cause of each 
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one. Often one prevalent disease com- 
plicates the situation by making it 
possible for another one to express 
itself. 

The pelleting research work at 
Washington State College was report- 
ed by Dr. Leo S. Jensen of the Wash- 
ington State poultry department, 
Pullman. The research, he said, indi- 
cates that a nutritional change is 
brought about by pelleting. Apparent- 
ly, he said, the improved perform- 
ance from pellets is caused by a nu- 
tritional or chemical effect from pel- 
leting as well as a physical or density 
effect. The text of Dr. Jensen’s re- 
port appeared in the Dec. 8 issue of 
Feedstuffs. 


Beef Cattle Feeding 


Dr. I. A. Dyer, department of ani- 
mal husbandry, Washington State 
College, told of current research on 
beef cattle feeding. One of the sub- 
jects covered was work on fats in 
beef feeds. Work at many stations 
has demonstrated that fat improves 
rations. Results at Washington have 
not been consistent, and Dr. Dyer 
said it appears that more research 
should be done on the utilization of 
fat by ruminants. The correct levels, 
feed with which to combine the fat, 
type of fat and perhaps age of the 
animals should be considered in eval- 
uating this source of energy, Dr. 
Dyer said. 

He also discussed urea in feeds, 
noting that it has proved to be a 
safe and valuable feed ingredient 
when fed frequently and in amounts 
to balance the protein requirements. 

Problems dealing with microflora 
of the rumen of the cow are perhaps 
receiving more attention now than 
any other phase of beef cattle re- 
search, and Dr. Dyer discussed va- 
rious findings in this field. 


Use of Hormones 


Dr. W. C. Sherman, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., re- 
ported on the use and methods of ap- 
plication of stilbestrol in beef cattle 
and poultry nutrition. He pointed 
out that stilbestrol pellets have been 
in wide use for specialized purposes 
in poultry for some 10 years. More 
recent developments are stilbestrol 
in paste for injection as well as dien- 
estrol diacetate as a feed supplement. 
He said it is essential that the grow- 
er obtain a premium for quality birds 
in order to pay the cost of estrogen 
treatment. 

Dr. Sherman noted that there has 
been widespread commercial applica- 
tion of use of stilbestrol for feedlot 
cattle. More recently there has been 
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commercial application of stilbestrol 
implants and progesterone-estradiol 
implants. The lower levels of stilbes- 
trol implantation (36 to 48 mg.), he 
said, produce satisfactory improve- 
ment in performance with little or 
no tendency for downgrading. 

He indicated that there was addi- 
tional improvement in performance 
by feeding Terramycin along with 
stilbestrol feeding or implants. In 
the absence of stilbestrol, he con- 
tinued, comparable improvements 
have been obtained from feeding the 
antibiotic. 

Various trials have shown that 
adequate protein is necessary to ob- 
tain maximum growth response to es- 
trogenic substances, Dr. Sherman 
said. Satisfactory responses to stil- 
bestrol and Terramycin have been 
obtained on high and low roughage 
rations with adequate protein, but 
with reduced protein levels the re- 
sponses were lost. 

Current research indicates the pos- 
sibility of future extension of use of 
estrogenic substances to cattle under 


| 600 Ib. and to use in cattle on pas- 


ture or range. 
Antibiotics for Layers 
The effect of antibiotics on egg 
production, of widespread interest at 
the present time, was the subject of 
a talk by Dr. E. L. R. Stokstad of 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, 


Early field observations indicated 
that high levels of Aureomycin for 
low-producing hens would increase 


| production, and subsequent controlled 


| Stokstad said 


experiments have borne this out, Dr. 
He went on to report 
that addition of the antibiotic ap- 
peared to give a response when fed 


| under both high and low temperature 


conditions. Another experiment 
showed that although increased tem- 
peratures lowered the whole scale of 
production, approximately equal in- 
creases were produced by Aureomycin 
in each case. 

Experiments have been made to de- 
termine whether low-producing hens 
will give a larger response to Aureo- 
mycin than _ high-producing _ birds 
when the disease level is held con- 
stant. Dr. Stokstad mentioned one 
experiment in which the antibiotic 
increased production of the low but 
not of the high-producing hens. In an- 
other test, approximately equal in- 
creases were obtained. The level of 
production of the high-producing 


| birds was less than the high-produc- 


ing birds used in the first experiment. 

Other work indicated that addition 
of Aureomycin to the diet increased 
feed efficiency on both high and low 
energy diets, but more on the high 
energy ration. The antibiotic had lit- 
tle or no effect in the early period 
and the differences were more 
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sold 


marked during the last two months 
of production. 

Dr. Stokstad said that an experi- 
ment in conjunction with the Storrs 
Egg Laying Contest by Singsen 
showed that Aureomycin can in- 
crease production in high producing 
strains of birds and under ideal man- 
agement conditions. 


Turkey Breeder Diets 

Dr. Jensen, in a second talk, said 
that a great deal of progress has been 
made recently in determination of 
nutrient requirements for turkey 
breeders, but more progress is need- 
ed. He discussed findings on various 
nutrients and went into some detail 
on vitamin E. Studies show that add- 
ing this vitamin to turkey breeder 
rations can be of tremendous value 
in improving hatchability. Such 
things as unsaturated fat and certain 
minerals accelerate destruction of vi- 
tamin E, he said, and therefore in- 
crease the requirement for supple- 
mental vitamin E. Antioxidants in the 
feeds retard destruction of natural 
vitamin E. Dr. Jensen noted a great 
deal of variation among individual 
hens in vitamin E requirements for 
maximum hatchability, and large va- 
riations can be expected among 
strains of turkeys. With a low level 
of unsaturated fat in the ration, Dr. 
Jensen suggested that 5 to 10 I.U. of 
vitamin E per pound plus 4 oz. of 
NHT or another suitable antioxidant 
will satisfy the E requirement under 
most conditions. If a high level of fish 
meal or feeding oil is used, a higher 
level of E should be added. 

Dr. Jensen went on to discuss pro- 
tein requirements, mentioning that 
the NRC lists 15% for breeding tur- 
keys. Some have recommended higher 
levels. Actually the requirement may 
be much lower than even the 15% 


level. More work on this is needed. 
It appears that rations varying 
widely in energy content can be 
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used with equal success for turkey 
breeders, so the decision on the type 
of ration will probably hinge on the 
cost of feed necessary to produce a 
unit of eggs. 

Milk Fever 


New developments in milk fever 
and ketosis prevention in dairy cows 
were discussed by Dr. T. H. Blosser 
of Washington State. 

Ohio workers have shown how 
feeding massive doses of vitamin D 
at a certain period has prevented 
milk fever. California workers have 
reported success by feeding diets low 
in calcium and high in phosphorus. 

Promising prevention for ketosis, 
Dr. Blosser said, lies in use of so- 
dium propionate. 

Question and answer paneis were 
conducted by Gordon E. Bearse, 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station, following the presentations 
each day. Questions were submitted 
and Mr. Bearse directed them to the 
panel member dealing with that sub- 
ject. 

Several of these questions indicat- 
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ed the difference of opinion between 
the speaker and the farmer who had 
discussed his problem with the feed 
serviceman. Feed servicemen asked 
if certain recommendations obtained 
or heard from poultrymen and live- 
stock men were true and valid. Many 
times, these were rules of thumb or 
more or less unfounded recommenda- 
tions without any scientific proof. 
This section of the program proved 
to be a very interesting one and had 
considerable participation both on the 
part of the speakers and the audience. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
ference was the banquet held the 
evening of Dec. 6 with Walter 
Krumbholz, Leo Cook Co., Seattle, as 
the master of ceremonies. The main 
speaker was Dr. A. O. Shaw, depart- 
ment of dairy science, Washington 
State College, Pullman, who has just 
returned from a two-year tour of 
duty with the Washington State Col- 
lege program in Pakistan. The topic 
of Dr. Shaw’s speech was, “My Ex- 
perience in Pakistan,” supported by 
a number of colored slides. 


Oilseed By-Products 
Tested in Cattle Feed 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Certain by- 
products (now commonly wasted) of 
the cottonseed and soybean oil proc- 
essing industries seem to have some 
value as additives to rations for fat- 
tening beef cattle, according to sci- 
entists at the Front Royal beef cat- 
tle research station of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The scientists conducted a series 
of three feeding trials with 82 steers 
to determine the value in fattening 
rations of crude phospholipid by- 
products of cottonseed and seybean 
processing. 

In all trials the calves received the 
by-product materials gained faster 
than those which did not. Increased 
gains ranged from 1.7% to 17.7% 
in the various trials, when the ani- 
mals were fed rations with the addi- 
tive. The average increase from using 
the additive was 5.5%. 

There were no apparent harmful 
effects on the animals, the scientists 
said. 
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How to Meet a Price Drop 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Making ad- 
justments in operations to meet 
changing economic conditions is as 
important in farming as in any other 
business, but just how to determine 
what changes to make can be a prob- 
lem. Feed men will find this example 
of raising income on a typical dairy- 
hog farm in the face of price de- 
clines an interesting story and one 
worth calling to the attention of 
customers. It is reprinted from the 
current issue of Agricultural Re- 
search, a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture publication. 


v ¥ 


When dairy or hog prices go down, 
so does a dairy-hog farmer’s income 
—that is, unless he can adopt more 
efficient management practices. 

USDA researchers have found 
ways of even raising returns of a 


| 
| 


typical dairy-hog farm despite price 
cuts up to 20%. The key—familiar 
to county agents—is better manage- 
ment of land, equipment and labor. 

A dairy-hog farmer may find the 
solution in better understanding of 
his farm resources, alternatives for 
using them in other lines of produc- 
tion and the economic outlook. 

A 160-acre dairy-hog farm typical 
of operations in northeast Iowa was 
used as a basis for devising such 
alternatives. They were worked out 
by agricultural economists Frank Oz- 
arem anid R. V. Baumann, the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, and E. O 
Heady of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion. The results are applicable to 
thousands of dairy-hog farms. 

This typical farm had 14 cows with 
annual dairy-product sales of $3,089. 
Other income included $5,054 from 
126 hogs, $797 from poultry and $350 


from corn. The farm’s net income 


amounted to $4,585. 
First Alternative 

Under the first alternative devised 
by economists for use in case of a 
20% drop in milk prices, the de- 
pendence on dairy products as a 
source of income was reduced to 
$2,232 with 12 cows. The dependence 
on hogs was increased to $6,357 with 
153 hogs. Poultry totaled $1,057, corn 
$1,016. Crop yields were increased 
by more intensive grain production- 
corn - corn - oats - meadow - rota- 
tion terraces to control erosion, and 
use of fertilizer. The farm’s net in- 
come was $4,996, or $411 more than 
net income before the drop in dairy 
prices. 

Profits would be even greater if 
farmers also concentrated on improv- 
ing the efficiency of their dairy en- 
terprises. Better breeding, feeding 
and sanitation, as well as better use 
of labor, could boost net returns. 

In addition to increasing present 
profits, farmers would be preparing 
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Flowing Materials 


lf you increased filling 
production from 15 peg 

minute to 20 or more A / 
per minute — without 
paying a penny more 
for your open mouth 
multiwall bags. 
would be the 
of increase and 
savings to you— 
per ton—pér hour? 


Gilman, Vermont, manufac- 
turing every type of multi- 
wall bag in use today! 


.. what 


We have the bags and 
the packer to effect such 
savings—or more! 


Give us the time to give you the facts! 


Dependable as a service for 
Exclusive 
Sales Agents for the Kraft- 
packer Automatic Filling 
Machine and one of the larg- 
| est integrated producers of 
multiwall bags with plants 
; in St. Marys, Georgia and 
| 

| 


for an expected upswing in the de- 
mand for dairy products as the popu- 
lation of the U.S. grows. 

If a 20% decline occurred in hog 
prices rather than in milk prices, 
this dairy-hog operator would have 
another choice. He could sell corn- 
which sometimes provides a greater 
return—instead of feeding hogs. 
(Farmers who use eight or more 
bushels of corn to produce 100 !b. 
of pork would be better off if they 
stopped raising hogs and used their 
resources in other enterprises.) The 
same cropping system suggested un- 
der the first plan could be used. 


Efficient Feeding 

Still another course would be open 
to the dairy-hog farmer. He could 
investigate the possibility of improv- 
ing the efficiency of his hog pro- 
duction to save feed and thereby in- 
crease his sales of corn. The farm 
income from this plan exceeded the 
income obtained from the _ typical 
plan despite 20% lower hog prices. 

Farmers who are already efficient 
in hog production (saving an aver- 
age of seven or more pigs per litter 
and producing 100 Ib. of pork with 
six or fewer bushels of corn) would 
suffer a loss in income from lower 
hog prices. But such operators would 
not find themselves in as severe a 
price squeeze as the less efficient 
farmers. 

A dairy-hog operator should com- 
pare the prices of feed and other 
resources with prices he would get 
for milk and pork. Then he shculd 
select the most efficient farming 
plan considering the relative level 
of prices—not the absolute level. 

The county agent, with planning 
resources at his command, can be a 
big help to farmers who must ad- 
just to a changing market situation. 


Jan. 24-26 Mecting 


RICHMOND, VA.—The board of 
directors of the National Broiler 
Council will hold its winter meeting 
Jan. 24-26 at Ponte Vedra, Fla., an- 
nounces Jesse Jewell, president of the 
council. The meeting will precede the 
annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. in Atlanta. 

Among items to be considered will 
be a spring campaign. 

The council board is made up of di- 
rectors from all the major_ broiler 
producing areas in the nation. 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. FEDERAL 3-7152 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPECIFY 


Columbia 
COLUMBIA QUARRY C0. 


Washington Ave. = 


$T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Mites our Feed Business 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
time-saving, money-saving features. , 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
(2401 S. Streator, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
4 — 
| 
WHEAT 
| ib, FEEDS 
| Portable » 


MILLIONS DOLLARS 


have been saved by the Chicken Feed Industry since we 
initiated this new revolutionary method of Vitamin D, feed 
fortification four years ago with this advertisement 


WISCONSIN ALUMN) 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


The only product approved 
for continuous performance 
by the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation where 
minerals are present in 
high concentration. 


v 


The only Mineral Stable 
Product with a biologic his- 
tory of continuous stability 
month after month for four 
years. 


v 


A product so widely ac- 
cepted by the feed indus- 
try that it has often been 
imitated, but never equalled 
by other manufacturers. 


v 


We appreciate the loyalty of 
our thousands of steady us- 


ers and the cooperation of 
N. V. Philips Roxane, The 
Netherlands, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of Vi- 
tamin D products. 


v 


SAVE PER TON 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


with the usual 10% margin of sofety! First . . . you simply put 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 


mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 
sealed tin (16'/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN 
powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 
varies with equipment—vsvally about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 
furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? 


It's @ free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


D; 


presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 


this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 


your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 


$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 
Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 


= BOWMAN GROUP 


endon-Smith, Inc. Associates, Inc. 
Court St. 


Wallace S. Building 106-108 No. 
allace 
Tampa, F's. Marysville, Ohio 


ew York Office Socrse . Adams 
10 East 42nd Ave. lie 
New York !7, N. ¥. He 14, New York arlotte 2 
Standard Sales Co. Arch Sales Com 
202 Cochran Bidg. 1406 Ath Ave. 
Meridian, Miss. Denver, Colorado Atlanta, 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


K. S. Critendon 


Georg 
3240 to Rd. Bidg. 


Georgia 
Office 
Ave. 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 
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MAKE 

YOUR 
OWN 

‘DRY 


Chort #1. 


OF MINERALS ON STABILITY. 


OF ORDINARY VITAMIN 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture os above 


2 4 


TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in o mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
ports minerals to | part Vitomin D in 
cereal corrier 


tr in & Se. Inc. Kindstrom-Schmol! Co. 
116 Foundry $t. 418 Flour Exchange Bidg. 


Wakefield, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fert Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 


1510 Street 
civ, 


Des Moines, lowe 
8. A. Lucius Compa 
3007 Race Street ad 
?. O. Box Station 
Fort Worth 11, Texa 


| 
im 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
J 


| 
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Makes good feeds even better! 


@ The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% 
and 21%) and calcium in most available form 


e Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 

e A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 

Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 


@ Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 
Phosphorus 


3 PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 

Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7.% 
Write or Phone for Information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


50 Church Streat, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Tash in on the big demand 
for CRIMPED OATS! 


OAT CRIMPER 


Animals fed with crimped oats instead of whole grains 
are kept in a healthier condition, gain faster, and are 
fed at much less cost. Your customers know this. Meet 
their needs with the Sprout-Waldron H-1 Oat Crimper 
and gain many sales advantages. 

This machine fully meets the requirements of 
small and medium-size feed manufacturers. It will 
improve the appearance and quality of your feeds and 
increas? the bulk of your oats as much as one third. 

The H-1 is of all steel construction, equipped 
with adjustable rolls mounted on ball bearings, and is 
driven by V-belts and sheaves. A built-in automatic 
feed scalper protects rolls and distributes oats evenly 
over the entire roll surface. Four sizes—5 to 10 h.p. 
Capacities: 50 to 150 bushels. Write for Bulletin 146. 
SPROUT-WALDRON'S BIG PLUS ... assures 


expert engineering guidance ... plus finest workmanship and 
service ... plus 100% reliability. 


SPROUT-WAL 
61 LOGAN STREET * MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS * MIXERS . SCREW, BELT, AND PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, 
AND FEEDERS * REELS, SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS + A. O. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE 
UNITS * BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Topics Announced 
For 12th Kansas 


Feed Conference - 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Visi- 
ting speakers from Cornell Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma A&M College and 
the University of Arkansas, as well 
as several representatives of the 
feed industry, will appear on the pro- 
gram of the 12th Formula Feed Con- 
ference at Kansas State College. The 


| event is scheduled for Jan. 6-8. 


Dr. J. Thomas Reid, animal hus- 
bandry department, Cornell, will 
give two talks: “Influence of Level 
of Feeding During Early Life on the 
Reproduction, Production and Lon- 
gevity of Dairy Cattle” and “The 
Nutritional Effects of Varying Con- 
centrate-Roughage Ratios in Relation 
to Feed Input-Milk Output by Dairy 
Cows.” 

“The Use of Amino Acids in Prac- 
tical Feed Formulas” and “Hatch- 
ability Factors” will be topics dis- 
cussed by Dr. E. L. Stephenson, ani- 
mal husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 

Dr. L. S. Pope, animal husbandry 
department, Oklahoma A&M, will 
speak on “New Horizons in Beef 
Production.” 

Other outside speakers will be Dr. 
Neal F. Morehouse, Dr. Salsbury’s 


Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, on 


the “Use of Medicated Feeds,” and 
Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, execu- 
tive director, Distillers Feed Re- 


| search Council, Cincinnati, on “Un- 


identified Factors in the Nutrition 
of Swine.” 

A panel discussion on the effect 
that the large-scale, combined oper- 
ation of raising, feeding and process- 
ing poultry will have on the poultry 
and feed industries, moderated by 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, will open the conference 
at 9:30 a.m. Jan. 7. Panel members 
will be John Randolph, Corn Belt 
Hatchery, Hope, Ark.; Jack Grubb, 


| Midwest Mills, Abilene, Kansas; Har- 


old McCurdy, Great Bend (Kansas) 
Poultry Co., and Gordon Johnson, 
Gordon Johnson Co., Kansas City. 

Kansas State College speakers will 
include the following: Dr. Berl A. 
Koch, animal husbandry department, 
“Effect. of Storage on the Proteins 
and Vitamins of Grains”; Dr. W. H. 
Hastings, flour and feed milling in- 
dustries department, “Specialty 
Formula Feeds—Pet Food, Rabbits, 
Game Birds”; Dr. George M. Ward, 
dairy husbandry department, “Influ- 
ence of Soil Fertility on the Nutriti- 
tive Value of Feeds”; Dr. D. B. Par- 
rish, chemistry department, “Vita- 
min A in Formula Feeds’; Dr. Dean 
S. Folse, school of veterinary medi- 
cine, “What About the Parasite 
Problem in Kansas”, and Thomas B. 
Avery, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, “Poultry Management.” 

Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Ine., Kansas City, and board 
chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., will speak on 
“Meeting Today’s Problems.” 

A feature of the conference will 
be a radio program originating from 
the college station KSAC at 12:30 
Jan. 8. C. H. Blanke, Blair Milling 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Atchison, will 
chairmar the discussion. Partici- 
pants will be Elmer Winterscheidt, 


Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca; 
Tom L. Buckman, Buckman Seed & 
Feed Co., Paola; Jack Grubb, Mid- 
west Mills, Abilene; O. Burr Ross, 
Gooch Feed Mill Division, the West- 
ern Star Milling Co., Salina, and 
John McKee, Key Milling Co., Clay 
Center. 

A dinner is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Jan. 7. Following entertain- 
ment, questions will be answered. 
Early arrivals on the evening of Jan. 
6 will register at the Wareham Hotel 
prior to a bar-b-q chicken dinner. 
Adjournment is planned for 3 p.m. 
Jan. 8. 


New for 
Possible Use in 


Feed Announced 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N.J.—The 
Berkeley Chemical Corp. has signed 
a licensing agreement with the Sugar 
Research Foundation for the purpose 
of operating under its patent appli- 
cation on sucrose esters, a new class 
of surfactants, according to Robert 
J. Milano, Berkeley president. 

Among the possible uses of sugar 
esters, the company says, is inclusion 
of the product in feeds. 

The sugar chemistry project will 
be added to the bulk pharmaceutical, 
intermediate and custom synthesis 
plant and research program now be- 
ing carried on at Berkeley Heights. 

The new research and process de- 
velopment program will extend over 
the next three or four months, after 
which production of pilot plant quant- 
ities will be started. Limited pilot 
runs were made at the Berkeley plant 
a year ago in connection with the 
initial process development work con- 
ducted by Foster D. Snell, Inc., for 
Sugar Research Foundation. 

This new class of surfactants, Ber- 
keley officials say, can be used under 
a wide variety of conditions. Pos- 
sible uses in the food, drug, feed and 
other industries are mentioned. 

The feeding of surfactants to ani- 
mals and poultry to increase produc- 
tion has given “interesting results,” 
the company said. “If the use of a 
completely non-toxic emulsifier is the 
answer, it would suggest widespread 
use of the sugar esters in such feed- 
ing. 

Sugar esters are made from sugar 
and fat or oil. 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. *© KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For Finer Packaging 


Look 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Your best feeds are better 


with 


PRO-GEN’ 


Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the 
University of Maryland contain Abbott's Arsanilic 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive 
pays for itself many times over in faster growth, 
better feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium 
feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— 


LasorATORIES 


Chemical Sales Division 


North Chicago, IIlinols 
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\” pay big dividends to your customers in 


POULTRY PROFITS 


Nutrition is the mainspring of growth . . . and the 
important minerals, B-vitamins, proteins and fermenta- 
tion factors provided by Seagram Solubles assure the 
maximum growth rate for all classes of poultry. Furnish 
your customers with a well-balanced, quality ration with 
full economy . . . see that their poultry feed is fortified 
with Seagram Solubles for faster growth, greater profit! 
Write or call and arrange for your supply now. 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
Grain Products Division 
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ENTOLET 


EQUIPMENT FOR... 


@ MIXING @ PARTICLE SIZE REDUCTION | 
@ DISPERSION @ PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
@ AIR SEPARATION e DUST RECOVERY 


Wendell E. Mann Max Spencer 


PLANT MANAGERS—The appointment of new plant managers at Central 
Soya Company’s Marion, Ohio, and Chattanooga, Tenn., operations was an- 
nounced by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., company president. Wendell E. Mann, pre- 
viously plant manager at Marion, has been named Chattanooga plant man- 
ager replacing Robert W. Fay whose resignation has been accepted. Max 
Spencer, assistant plant manager at Chattanooga, has been named manager 
of the company’s Marion plant. Mr. Mann joined Central Soya in 1936 and 
has held a number of production positions at Decatur, Ind., Marion, and 
Gibson City, Ill. Mr. Spencer joined the company in 1947 and while in the 
technical division, took part in the construction and operation of three of 
the company’s four processing operations. In 1955, he was named production 


‘STANDARD ENTOLETER MIXER 

for complete dispersion of dissimilar, fr 
flowing solids . ves 
liquids .. . at capacities to 8 tons per hour. 


for centrifugal mixing or 
reduction with belt 
or variable speed drive... . in ¢ 
up to 60, fons per hour. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Formerly The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
P.C. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. 


AMBERWEAVE 
BURLAP BAGS 


OF FINEST INDIAN OLOTH 


The DAYTON BAG & BURLAP CO, 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
PHONE FUlton 6161 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


OO 


DAYTON 2 


GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


engineer at Chattanooga, later becoming assistant plant manager. 


Survey Indicates 
Need for More, Better 


Storage in Carolina 
WASHINGTON — Farms in South 


| Carolina have few storage facilities 


suitable for storing and caring for 
grain, according to a report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Small grains, mainly in bags, and 
bulk ear corn are stored in all types 
of facilities under conditions con- 


| ducive to serious insect ind moisture 


damage. 

Of the 86 grain buye ss visited by 
marketing researchers, had rea- 
sonably good facilities f . receiving, 


| handling, and storing grain; 53 had 


poor facilities; and 10 were truckers 
with no permanent facilities for mar- 
keting grain. Buyers with good facili- 
ties bought about two thirds of all 


| the grain purchased, but these facili- 


ties were not distributed uniformly 
over the state. 

The most serious defects in South 
Carolina’s grain marketing system, 
the report said, were (1) lack of good 
storage facilities and practices on 
farms, (2) use of large amounts of 
labor in harvesting and marketing 
small grains, (3) lack of efficient off- 
farm facilities for receiving, handling, 
and storing grains at low cost, (4) 
lack of accurate methods for deter- 
mining at elevators the quality and 
grade of the grain, and (5) lack of 
accurate methods for determining at 
elevators the quantity of shelled corn 
in a lot of ear corn. 

Estimates also show that -good 
storage space for about half a million 


bushels is needed in off-farm facilities 
to replace poor storage space. Major 
improvements are needed in off-farm 
facilities in 12 counties, and minor 
improvements in 20 counties. In 13 
counties, the small quantity of grain 
moving from farms or the location of 
good elevators in adjacent counties 
would make new grain handling 
facilities financially hazardous. 

The report is based on data col- 
lected in a field survey conducted by 
the marketing research division of 
the agricultural marketing service in 
cooperation with the extension ser- 
vice of Clemson Agricultural College. 

OPEN HOUSE 

BELVIEW, MINN. — An open 
house was held here recently by own- 
ers of the McCabe Company’s feed 
mill which was recently expanded as 
part of the company’s elevator oper- 
ation. 


Swift 


Provides 


THE PICK 


of the 


PROTEINS 


@ Absorbs quicker 

@ Saves work 

@ Lasts longer 
Send fos details now 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
® 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


lt is ABSORBENCY in jitter that counts 
@ Final cost is less 

@ Resell as fertilizer 

e@ Nationally advertised 


All plastic « 
inside & outside 


a> 
- * for grinding ang particle size reduction 3 mplicity 
with impact vel ocitie nan 
and/or capacities to 100 tons hourly. ontinuous 
— 
| 
Q 
Burlap | 
or veneer 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 


[Chemicals for science and industry 
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This is Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


W's stable—lets you be sure of the vitamin E content 
of your finished feed. Tests show no loss in potency 
over long, warm storage in finished feed. 

ht’s consistent—you can count on 20,000 Interna- 
tional Units of Vitamin E per pound in the form of 
d-alpha-tocopheryl acetate. This form is the most 
stable, the most potent biologically. 

W's easy to vse—the vitamin E in Myvamix is ona 
soy meal base that's dry, non-dusting, as easy to 


handle as anything in your mill. 

With the growing importance of vitamin E in 
poultry and animal nutrition, you should know 
how little it costs to be sure of the vitamin E con- 
tent of your feed. For information or a quotation, 
write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and 
Memphis ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Mon- 


treal and Toronto. 
“Myvomix" is o trademark, 


producers of Myvamix vitamin E 


++.some 3500 Eastman Organic 


Distillation Products Industries 
is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Lime Crest Laboratory Experiments 


> 


BETTER 


PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENT 


FOR GROWING CHICKENS 


Summary of Results . . . 


Purpose of Experiments 
@ The phosphorus in CDP (Coronet Defluorinated 


(1) To compare the efficiency of utili- 
zation of phosphorus in 
(a) 17% CDP (Coronet Defluo- 
rinated Phosphorus) and 
(b) ARG DCP (analytical reagent 
grade dicalcium phosphate) 
by growing chickens. 


(2) To compare the quantities of fluo- 
rine in the bones of chicks that 
have received 17% CDP with 
those that have received ARG 


(3) To compare the quantities of both 
calcium and phosphorus in the 
bones of chicks that have received 
17% CDP with those of chicks 
that have received ARG DCP. 


GUARANTEED 
UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus | Calcium | Fluorine 


17.0% min. 


34.0% min. | 0.17% max. 


Phosphate) is 105.93 + 4.26% as available as that 
in ARG DCP (analytical reagent grade dicalcium phos- 
phate, the theoretically perfect phosphatic mineral sup- 


plement produced for laboratory purposes, assumed to 
be 100% available). 


@ The chicks grew equally well to the age of three weeks _ 


and nine weeks, whether the source of the phosphorus 
in their diet was CDP or ARG DCP. 


The bone ash of the chicks receiving CDP was greater 
at both 3 and 9 weeks of age. At 9 weeks, the average 
difference, although small, was statistically significant. 


At both three and nine weeks of age, the ash of the tibias 
of the chicks contained much less fluorine than is com- 


monly found in the bones of chicks. 


Neither at three weeks nor at nine weeks did the source 
of phosphorus have a significant effect on the calcium 
and phosphorus contents of the ash of the tibias of the 
chicks. 


Further Information on These Experiments Sent 
Free Upon Request. Complete Report Available. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED Seo: 


| ‘ 
DCP. 
| 
| _ 
Coronet Phosphate Company — 


Antibiotics Hike Broiler 
Income $20 Million 
A Year, Dealers Told 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. — West 
Virginia feed dealers attending their 
annual short course here were told 
that use of antibiotics at nutritional 
levels has helped to increase income 
of the nation’s broiler industry by an 
estimated $20 million a year. 

This was one of the points made 
in a speech by W. M. Reynolds, as- 
sistant director of the agricultural 
research center of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Reynolds surveyed the broad 
role antibiotics are playing in both 
nutrition and health of animals. 

Using the topic “Newer Knowledge 
of Additives,” Mr. Reynolds described 
the increasing use of feeds contain- 
ing antibiotics at high levels as one 
of the most significant of recent ani- 
mal feeding developments. 

“By using broad spectrum antibio- 
tics such as Terramycin in this way,” 
he said, “it is now possible to mass 
treat livestock and poultry popula- 
tions for prevention and control of 
active or latent disease conditions.” 

He pointed out that mass medica- 
tion through feeds has the major ad- 
vantage of saving costly time and 
labor by avoiding the necessity of in- 
dividual catching and handling of 
animals. 

Use of formula feeds has almost 
tripled in the past 20 years, and Mr. 
Reynolds cited these examples of 
how constantly improving feeds have 
helped better farm output: Egg pro- 
duction per hen has increased 40% 
the amount of poultry meat produced 
per 100 lb. of feed has doubled, and 
milk production per cow has risen 
nearly 25%. 


Report No Advantage 
In Spaying Heifers 


FARGO, N.D.—The North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
reported on the results of a cattle 
feeding test indicating no advantage 
in spaying heifers. 

Steers made faster and cheaper 
gains than either open or spayed heif- 
ers in feedlot trials. 

The researchers said that no advan- 
tage has been observed for spaying 
on rate of gain, efficiency of gain or 
degree of finish. Apparently, they 
said, any advantage of spaying must 
be as a result of management prac- 


tices or a preference shown by pack- 
er buyers who may be assured that 
pregnancy will not decrease dressing 
percentage. 

Early spaying, at three monhts, did 
not result in faster or cheaper gains 
than at one year. 

In these trials, spayed heifers sold 
higher than open heifers, but this 
was not enough to offset the higher 
feed cost for the spayed heifers. 


Oregon F ond Store 


To Vacate Landmark 


OREGON CITY, ORE.—The Bea- 
tie & Guynes Feed Store, a landmark 
here since 1900, will soon bow to the 
wrecker’s bar. The frame structure 
on Main St., garnished with Victorian 
glamour, will make way soon for a 
used car lot. 

Ralph Guynes, owner of the feed 
store since 1928, will sub-lease an- 
other building in Oregon City’s north- 
ernmost area and continue the busi- 
ness. 
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TURKEY INSURANCE 
COVERS 


losses resu!ting from 
FIRE © LIGHTNING « 
TORNADO « WIND- 
STORM © CYCLONE « 
BLIZZARD RAIN « 
SLEET ¢ HAIL and 
DROWNING, SMOTH- 
ERING or FREEZING 
resulting from any of 
the above . . . TRANS- 
PORTATION HAzZ- 
ARDS .. . and losses 
due to POWER INTER- 
RUPTION which is the 
direct result of any 
hazard listed above. 


NTFU PROTECTS TURKEY FLOCKS 
FROM HATCH TO MARKET! 


Feel secure when you underwrite the turkey growers in 
your area! As mortgagee on an NTFU policy taken by the 
turkey grower, you are protected to the extent of your 
feed bill, even if the grower should lose a part or all of 
his flock. And since NTFU insures turkeys from hatch to 
market, your investment is safe no matter when a loss 
might occur. Write today for complete information on our 
low rates and new policy features, including flat $10 
deductible. 


NTFU 


Protect Your 
INVESTMENT IN TURKEYS 


All the Way! 


ational Turkey Federation Underwriters 


A Dept. of Property Owners Mutua! Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 2200 University Ave. 
Western Office: P. O. Box 1529 


St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utch 


Now-5 big promotions 
to help you sell 
more Sterling Biusalt, 


SALT WITH TRACE MINERALS ADDED 


t 


more Sterling Green’ salt \ 


TRACE-MINERAL GALT WITH 10% “PHENO” FOR WORM CONTROL 


1, BLUSALT ADS AIMED AT FARMERS are part of Sterling's big, new “Fun-on- 
the Farm” campaign. The “talking” animals in these ads attract the reader’s attention 
and interest—fast. And they give the farmer a good profit story on this effective trace- 
mineral salt! 

BLUSALT POSTERS AND POINT-OF-SALE MATERIAL in full color also feature 
the “talking” animals. Together with farm-paper advertising, this makes the strongest 
promotion ever used for a trace-mineral salt. Check on free Blusalt displays for your store! 
GREEN'SALT ADVERTISING TO FARMERS. Latest ad in this series tells about 
“Sucarob,” the new flavor ingredient that makes Green’salt fully palatable to all livestock. 
Ad also shows that only improved Green’salt assures continuous low-level worm control! 


GREEN'SALT ADS FOR VETERINARIANS — the men who influence today’s farmers. 
These ads promote low-level feeding of pheno as effective, economical worm control. 
And they show why this treatment is best accomplished by new pheno-fortified Sterling 
Green’ salt! 

5. ADS YOU CAN USE TO SELL BLUSALT AND GREEN'SALT are available in 
mat form—for your insertion in local papers or magazines over your name. Individual 
Blusalt and Green’salt ads are available, as well as combination ads. Check your Sterling 
representative. 


@ IMPORTANT SALES DATA ON BLUSALT, GREEN'SALT 


Remind your customers of these facts: Blusalt ternal parasites. Be sure you have adequate stocks 
contains salt plus six essential trace minerals of both Sterling Blusalt and Sterling Green’salt 
(ecbalt, iodine, manganese, iron, copper, zinc) to on hand . . . to sell aud to mix in your own feeds. 
give protection against trace-mineral deficiencies. | For complete feeding and mixing data on these 
Green’salt (salt +10% “pheno” + trace minerals) quality salt products, write to International Salt 
Gives the same protection—plus control over in- Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Penna. 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 


STERLING BLUSALT - STERLING GREEN'SALT-— products of International Salt Company, Inc. 


| 
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LITTER [= 
ideal merchandising product 
for speedy turnover. Packed in 
plastc-lined bags for safe stor 
age—convenient handling. 
Consistently top quality. Large STERLING | 
j cks avail ble for quick GREENSALT 
‘CANADIAN PEAT SALES LTD. en 
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By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Changing Seasonal Bariey Price Patterns 


A part of the job of keeping up 
with the changes in the market is to 
become familiar with changes in his- 
torical price patterns. Keeping up 
with the market may mean the dif- 
ference between running a success- 
ful feed business and going bankrupt. 
This is another in a series of articles 
reviewing changes in seasonal grain 
price patterns. (For wheat see Feed- 
stuffs for March 22; for corn, Apyil 
28; for. oats, June 2, and for grain 
sorghum, June 23.) 

In this article comparisons are 


made for seasonal barley price move- 
ments before and after the initiation 
of price supports. This follows the 
general pattern of this series in pic- 
turing the changes that have taken 
place in the seasonal price variation 
of the different grains. No claim is 
made that price supports cause these 
shifts because we merely are record- 
ing what happened. You are free to 
draw your own conclusions. 

Exhibit 1 shows the price pattern 
followed during the season for barley 
prices for the period 1910 to 1939 


Index 
"| BARLEY: United States Farm Price r 
_| index of Seasonal Variation r 
110 
5 
{ios — 
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7 
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The word really gets around. No 
wonder: feed manufacturers have 


| SEE IT'S ANOTHER 
BIG ELECTION YEAR, JIM 


THE RESULTS 
ARE ALREADY 
IN... MORE 
CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 
ARE SOLD TODAY 
THAN ALL 
OTHER MAKES 
COMBINED 


proved conclusively that they get 
highest capacity at lowest cost per ton with CPM. 
Find out today about their many exclusive features. 


Write or call for complete information. 


and from 1940 through 1953. The dash 
line shows the earlier period and the 
solid line shows the later period. US. 
farm price was used as a basis for 
comparison. 

Notice how barley prices have tend- 
ed to decline earlier in the season 
during the more recent years than 
during the period during 1910 to 1939. 
Although the high and low for the 
year tend to have been about the 
same level, prices have gone down 
earlier in the season and have also 
advanced earlier in more recent 
years. 

The low point of the season co- 
incides with the harvest of the new 
crop, and this is what would nor- 
mally be expected. After all, it costs 
money to store any grain and the 
way those who finance this service 
can expect to be reimbursed is 
through an advance in price. 

What does this mean for this year? 
Naturally, no one knows for certain 
how the pattern will develop. Odds 
favor for a small decline in barley 
prices beginning in February even 
though the supply this year is 8% 
smaller than the supply of a year 
before. Much, of course depends upon 
the policy followed by the govern- 
ment in the disposing of stocks of feed 
grain. This is an important element 
in the feed price picture. 


Pelleting 
Hog Feeding Results 
With Light Barley 


FARGO, N.D. — Recent feeding 
trials at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station show thet 
light weight barley is worth more as 
feed for hogs in pellet form than it 
is when fed as ground meal. These 
findings are in addition to earlier re- 
search at North Dakota on pelleted 
barley. 

The researchers compared light 
weight and plump barley in pelleted 
rations for swine. They found that 


pigs on thin barley rations gained the 
same as pigs fed plump barley. How- 
ever, it took 10% more light barley 
per pound of gain than with the 
plump barley. 

Pigs on thin or light weight bar- 
ley ate more per day and got the 
same daily energy intake as those 
on the plump barley. This does not 
happen when the barley is fed in 
meal form. 

The researchers concluded that pel- 
leting improves thin barley more than 
it does plump barley, but the im- 
provement is not enough to make 
light barley equal in feeding value to 
plump barley. 

The improvement with pelleted 
barley is attributed to increased pa- 
latability and increased _ density, 
which permits greater feed intake. 

It was further brought out in the 
experimental work that there is no 
advantage in feeding plump barley 
to hogs up to 125 Ib. and then chang- 
ing to thin barley for feeding until 
the hogs reach 200 Ib. 

The work on plump-vs.-thin barley 
follows earlier North Dakota research 
on the value of pelleting barley ra- 
tions for swine. The first report 
showed pelleted barley rations to be 
directly competitive with corn ra- 
tions. Another report showed that 
protein levels of 13.5 to 145% were 
adequate for barley rations, provided 
the small additions of protein supple- 
ments improved the quality of bar- 
ley protein. 

These reports and other data show 
that pelleting of barley rations in- 
creases the rate of gain of growing- 
fattening hogs by 12 to 16% and in- 
creases feed efficiency up to 20%. 


FIRE, WATER DAMAGE 
MT. PULASKI, ILL. Heavy 
smoke and water damage was sus- 
tained by the Romer Feed Co. here 
during a fire which destroyed several 
adjoining store buildings. 


@ GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. 
More eggs. 


@ EGGSHELL BRAND 
PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's 
standard. 


Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas 


“a NAME 
to DEPEND on 


“an ORGANIZATION 
to serve you 


@ SERVALL—STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


AUROFAC 


Fed continuously at high levels, 
helps prevent diseases, promotes 
faster growth. 


| COMPANY 


Phone Vineland 9-4400 


9-4401 


| 
| NEWFIELD, N. J. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + CRAWFORDSVILLE « NO. KANSAS CITY 
Sales & Service Representatives also in ATLANTA * BUFFALO * DENVER © FT. WORTH } 
HARRISBURG © MEMPHIS *© MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © SEATTLE © ST Lou!s 


9-4402 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 


OR 2 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Dakota Agricultural College, State 
College Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Jan. 23-24 — Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 24-26—Boston Poultry Show 
and New England Poultrymen’s Con- 
ference; Mechanics Bldg., Boston; 
chm., Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, 
NJ. 

Jan. 28-30 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; exec. vice 
pres., Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—University of New 


New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
amn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where they 
will remain until the event is held. 


1957 


Feb. 21—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of II- 
linois, Urbana. 

Feb. 26-27—Poultry Housing and 
Equipment Conference; Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pa.; chm., Prof. Glenn O. Bressler, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry. 

June 11-13—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., P. O. 
Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


SEND FOR PROOFS OF HARD-HITTING 
NEWSPAPER 


MATS 


ERS 
HELP DEAL 
SELL 


Enterprises 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Here's your opportunity to secure fully illustrated Ad Mats 
that tell a forceful story...Pre-tested ready to tell your 
story in your home town newspaper and to help Dealers 
sell. Send for proofs of these low cost Mats today! 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Illinois 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


Jan. 7-8 — Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chm., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10 — National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Il. 

Jan. 11-12—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 13-15—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N.M.; exec. sec., H. B. 
Hening, P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, 


N.M. 
Jan. 14-15—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 


sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain Ex- 
change Blidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Jan. 14-16—Conference on Process- 
ing of Cottonseed Meal as Related 
to Its Nutritive Value; Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1100 | 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans, 
La.; chm., Dr. A. M. Altschul, South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, 
1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Or- 
leans 19, La. (© 

Jan. 17-18—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark.; sec., T. E. Mosley, P.O. 
Box 149, Little Rock, Ark. 

Jan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 

Jan. 22-23—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo, N.D.; Irving J. Mork, North 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Step-Up Poultry Grit 


SALES PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 
FEEDING POULTRY 


GRIT UNITS 


est 
THE SHARP 

e crit WITH curl 
THE EDGES EVER 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
~ MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production — use a Low level for 
growth promotion. 

KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 
maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 
oughly and uniformly — is priced right. Send for complete 
scientific data. There’s no obligation, of course. 

Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


BOX FS-612C, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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FARM FEEDS 


4. 


For many years, New Englanders have used far 
more Wirthmore Feeds than any other brand. 

Now, anyone in the entire Northeast from 
Michigan and Ohio to the Atlantic coast can buy 


these outstanding feeds. 


There are four big reasons for the exceptional 
performance of Wirthmore Feeds: (1) Quality, 
based on rigid ingredient controls and modern 
manufacturing facilities; (2) Research, conducted 
by a large staff of nutrition experts in laboratories, 
on experimental farms and in the field; (3) Service, 
with a widespread dealer organization and skilled 
servicemen ready to back it up; (4) Results in 
terms of better profits and more meat, milk and 


eggs for the user. 


WIRTHMORE FEEDS 


DUy 545 WASHINGTON STREET, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; chm., Prof. W. C. 
Skoglund, Poultry Dept. 


Feb. 4-5 — Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic; Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Orleans, La.; chm., E. A. 
Gastrock, 1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., 
New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 5-6— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Purdue University; sec., David D. 
Jackson, Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Turkey Dept., Poultry Bldg., Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-8—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. J. R. Parker. 


Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15— Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 14-15— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 
treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 


Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, 

Feb. 17-19 — Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 18—New Mexico Feeders 
Day; New Mexico A&M College, 
State College, N.M.; chm., J. H. 
Knox, animal husbandry department. 

Feb. 19-20— Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nutrition School for Feed 
Men; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
chm., Paul M. Reaves, department of 
dairy science, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 24-26— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neii House Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 
Ohio St., Greenvilie, Ohio. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver, 
Colo.; sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 18—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Law- 


rence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 13-17—Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave. New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 14-15—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; mgr., Huss Hayes, Lewis 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 14-17—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn.; Arbassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles; assn. office, 13804 E. 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

March 17-18—Quad-State Conven- 
tion; Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; 
sec., Don Suttie, Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn., Box 341, Sioux 
City. 

March 21-22 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. G. Lynn Ro- 
moser, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 2-4—Louisiana Market Poul- 
try Show and Chicken of Tomorrow 
Contest; Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, 
La.; chm., Clyde Ingram, extension 
poultryman, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

April 83—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, extension poultry- 
raan. 


April 4-6—Animal Health Institute, 
annual meeting; Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 8-10 — American Association 
ef Feed Microscopists; Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Ky.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, 
Missouri Department of Agriculture, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

April 10-11—Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 
528 Bewley Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 12-13—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 25-27—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 26 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., W. M. Beeson, Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

April 26-May 1—National Fisheries 
Institute; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


STRONGEST 
MAGNET 


@ GIVES GREATER PULL FOR THE MONEY 
@ GUARANTEED FOREVER 


W-W PERMANENT MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


FOR FEED TABLE AND SPOUT INSTALLATIONS 


You get more for your money with 
W-W Permanent Magnetic Separators. 
There's 30% more pull through the 
Alnico V unit than any other com- 
parable magnet. W-W's “Fair Price” 
Policy assures true value whether you 


ere a machinery manufacturer, dealer, 
contractor er user. The W-W Magnet 
has a protective casing to prevent 
breaking and to keep out dirt. Avail- 
able hinged or plain in a wide range 
of sizes. 


WRITE FOR W-W's FAIR PRICE POLICIES 


SHIPMENTS MADE WITHIN 48 HOURS 
AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER 


Depr. 311 


Wiebita, Kense: 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
= Reminds Shellbuil or | 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
ha 


Chicago; Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St. 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 1-3— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 

May 5-7 — Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Frances Hotel, 
Monroe, La.; chm., Clyde Ingram, 
extension poultryman, Louisiana 
State University, University Station, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

May 19-20 — Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn., Hotel Connor, Joplin, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator, Higginsville, Mo. 

May 20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John F. Mo- 
loney, 19 8S. Cleveland St., Memphis 
4, Tenn. 

June 6-8— Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Saskatoon, Sask.; 
sec., A. J. Bunn, Intercontinental 
Packers, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 

June 9-11—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 10-11—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 


New York; exec. dir., Austin W. | 


Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 11-12— Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., O. O. Thomas, Ani- 
mal Industry Department. 


June 17-18—Georgia Feed & Poul- | 


try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 


Peachtree Road Bldg., Room 210, At- 


lanta 5, Ga. 


June 17-19—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; sec., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

July 16-19— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Kansas City; sec., Don M. 
Turnbull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas 
City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 19-20 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; Memorial 
Union, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; co-chm., Gus Bohstedt 
and Robert H. Grummer, department 
of animal husbandry. 

Sept. 11-12—Michigan State Hatch- 
ery Conference; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich.; chm., 
Harry E. Hathaway, Michigan State 
Poultry Improvement Assn., East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 11-18 — American Pet Food 
Manufacturers; Drake Hotel, Chica- 


go; sec., R. L. Kathe, APFM Divi- | 


sion of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Oct. 3-4—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, poul- 
try science department. 


Oct. 7-9— Northeastern Poultry 


Producers Council Poultry Exposition | 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., | 


Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 


POWERATOR 


The Powerator effectively cools 
grain in storage, eliminating 
condensation and spoilage. It 
keeps grain in top grade and 
quality. 

Uses 110 Volts 


Easily Installed 
Hundreds in Use 


WRITE CEQ A. ROLFES 
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Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Oct. 14-16—Virginia State Poultry Vy t 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, oy = ins e | 0 


Va.; chm., J. Paul Williams, 615 
Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 16-17—Association of Amert- \/ For extra Profits 


can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; exec. sec., 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa Bale Shredder 
is the hands down choice for attracting a 
new source of grinding profits for mill owner 


L. E. Bopst, Room 036 New Chemis- \V For proven Safety after mill owner. 


try Bldg., University of Maryland, 


College Park, Md. \/ For top Service 


Barley Group Plans 


Jan. 31 Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS — The __ biennial 
Barley Improvement Conference, 
sponsored by the Malting Barley Im- 
provement Assn., Milwaukee, and the 
Malt Research Institute, Madison, 
Wis., will be held Jan. 31 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, an- 
nounces A. J. LeJeune, director of | 
the association. 


The ROTO-MATIC Bale Shredder assures 
matchless, speedy customer service with its 
5 ton hourly capacity. Fully enclosed, ROTO- 
MATIC replaces dangerous hand stuffing of 
slabs with a foolproof, dust-free operation 


in a 4 foot square space! 


Write today for complete descriptive liter- 


ature and name of your local distributor. 


LAKELAND 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 
118 Third Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Photo courtesy of General Mills, Belmond, lowa plant 


Just set the dials for 
accurate weight of any 


type feed including range cubes 


The latest type Thayer Filling Scale has been 
placed in operation by General Mills at their 
Belmond, Iowa feed plant. This Thayer 1000NV2 
scale is designed to be accurate within one or 
two ounces while filling the various types of 
feed formulated at this model plant. The same 
Thayer Scale will handle mash, pellets, molasses 


or alfalfa at 16 to 20 charges per minute. As 
shown, the automatic controls are within easy 
reach of the operator who can set the dials for 
25, 50, 100 lbs. or other weights instantly. We 
invite your investigation of the Thayer Scale 
with its patented leverage system that neither 
dust and dirt nor the usual shocks and vibra- 
tion can harm. Please write for full information. 


BATCHING © FILLING » CHECKING — AUTOMATICALLY BY WEIGHT 


THAYER SCALE and ENGINEERING CORP., PEMBROKE, MASS. 
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BACITRACIN GIVES FULL-TIME PROTECTION 


Stops Secondary Invaders — During periods of sickness or 
stress, resistance is lowered and secondary bacteria invade 
poultry and swine. The gram-positive bacteria called Strepto- 
coccus and Staphylococcus are the most numerous of the sec- 
| ondary invaders. Another organism, Clostridium produces toxic 
breakdown materials in the intestinal tract. Bacitracin is the 
most effective antibiotic against these troublemakers because 
$4 it controls more strains of these bacteria than other feed anti- 

biotics. In test after test, Bacitracin has proved effective in stimu- 
7 lating appetites, and controlling the secondary invaders that 
follow air-sac disease, blue comb, infectious sinusitis, and non- 
specific enteritis. 


3 Guards the entire digestive tract, 
knocks out dangerous bacteria 


Fights Black Scours — A hog trouble-maker called Vibrio is 
often responsible for the outbreaks of black (bloody) scours. 
Bacitracin is the most effective antibiotic in fighting this gram- 
negative bacteria because it controls more of the disease causing 
strains of Vibrio bacteria. Tests show that Bacitracin is effective 
in many swine dysenteries where other medication has failed." 
Additional tests point out that when swine scours are treated 
with Bacitracin, the recovered animals are more likely to be- 
come thrifty.(?) 


(1) Graham, R., Boley, L. E., and Woods, G. T.: Bacitracin in Necrotic 
Enteritis of Swine. North Am. Vet. 31:736. 


(2) Boley, L. E., Woods, G. T., Hatch, R. D., and Graham, R.: Studies on 
Porcine Enteritis. I] Experimental Therapy with Sulfathalidine, Sulfa- 
methazine, Sodium Arsanilate, and Bacitracin in a Natural Outbreak of 

Swine Dysentery. Cornell Vet. 41:231. 


BACITRACIN MOST EFFECTIVE IN CONTROLLING THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA 


Antibiotic Streptococci Staphylococci 
BACITRACIN 
Penicillin 
Chiortetracycline 4 
Oxytetracycline 


0 50 100 0 50 


THESE CHARTS show the rela- 
tive effectiveness of Bacitracin and 
three other antibiotics in control- 
ling some of the more common bac- 
teria that invade animals during 
periods of stress and disease. 
Bacitracin is a most effective anti- 
biotic in fighting secondary in- 
vaders because it controls more 
bacteria] strains in each group. 
That's why high-level feeds made 
with BACIFERM are so effective in 
combatting dangerous bacteria. 


Clostridia 


50 100 


PERCENT OF STRAINS CONTROLLED 


_¢S¢ BACITRACIN 


SOME ANTIBIOTICS inhibit the BACITRACIN ALLOWS MAXIMUM GROWTH OF VITAMIN-PRODUCING BACTERIA 
growth of beneficial bacteria but 
Bacitracin does not. Its selective Antibiotic 
activity controls dangerous bac- 
teria, yet allows helpful bacteria to BACITRACIN 
flourish. For example, the charts 
- show that bacitracin allows the 
beneficial gram-negative bacteria 
E. coli and A. aerogenes to grow. 
Other antibiotics interfere with the Chiortetracycline 
growth of these important vitamin- 
producing bacteria in the intestinal 


Penicillin 


etracycline 

tract. For the right selective activ- Ouyt y 

ity, choose BACIFERM for your high- . 50 100 0 50 
level antibiotic feeds. PERCENT OF STRAINS ALLOWED TO GROW 


LCOVOMIOAL 


--- SAVES $3.00 T 
PER TON oF --FURNISHES BONUS VITAMINS 
Bacitracin AT NO EXTRA COST 


---ON FARM AFTER FAR 
M 
FOR POULTRY AND SWINE 


Results show that BA 
appetites, keeps ani 


CIFERM stimulates 


B-vitamins, mals eating when 


igh protein, vitami 
Tmance a , Vitamin K 
fortification Costs at least 25% nd cuts fied growth lentes and unidenti- 


acitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
Combination antibiotic supplement available: 


Ask for BACIF = 
ERM=-PB, a BACIFERM supplement 


combini — 
Gp For further information, tes Pacitracin and penicillin. 
ANIMAL NUTRITION D 
COMMERCIAL 


IN CANADA: 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Madison Avenue New Y: 
R k 
ELIANCE CHEMICALS LTD., MONTREAL QUE a 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 1] O.F 


VATAMIN- ND SWINE 
| 
a- All BACIFERM antibiotic supplements 
“ycline-type antibiotics used at high contain selectively-active Bacitracj 
levels show equal results on a gram- plus naturally. Conditions oc. 
for-gram basis. But on] Cus: BACIFERM goete ore animals to 
Pning recovery 
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meat-type animals could amount to 


Expanding Demand as much as $5 a head. 
Demand Would Improve 
For Meat-Type USDA researchers concerned with 
hog breeding and marketing main- 
Hogs Reported tain that demand for meat-type hogs 
would improve materially if at least 
WASHINGTON — Consumer pre- | 50% of hogs marketed were of this 
ference for leaner pork is expanding | type. They reason that a substantial 
; ; demand for meat-type hogs among | increase in the supply would encour- 
eT a. Tk "rr HATE | packer buyers, both on major mar- | age a more pronounced swing to 
a. ee aay kets and at interior points, the U.S. | purchase of hogs on a merit basis 
Miayo's Department of Agriculture points out. | eat-type over lard-type. With at 
puta Despite the growing demand, how- | joast a 50% supply of meat-type hogs 
ever, less than one fifth of the 70 to 
80 million hogs marketed annually 
by U.S. producers are now of the 
meat type. 


Sell 
“SMOW FLAKE’ 


OYSTER SHELL 


being marketed yearly, retail stores 
could be assured of a constant sup- 
ply of top-quality pork cuts to meet 
consumer demands. 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL Present - day meat-type hogs, 
4q a : thanks to efforts already made, can Present tendency among packer 
] TRIPLE SCREENED KILN DRIED be finished off for market in less | buyers is to purchase on a “penalty 
; ne aR gpI time and with less feed per pound | basis—the prices paid reflecting the 
MAYO SHELL CORR of gain than is required for lard- presence of more lardy hogs than 
if ; - | PEA-SIZE type hogs, USDA notes. | meat types in the lots they buy. If 
El pere or 2-944) Z p . MAYO SHELL CORP. | The meat-type hog situation in the | packers, on the other hand, could 


U.S. was outlined recently ina USDA | depend upon obtaining straight lots 


WRITE. WIRE PHONE P. O. BOX 784 AS news release. of 


meat-type hogs in substantial 
It is something in which feed men, | numbers, researchers believe they 
as well as farmers, have a stake, 
for the future of the hog industry 
and the swine feed business depends ; : 
With new breeds now available, in 


in considerable measure on success | 
5 E; a PE I j I iER in producing pork that will satisfy addition to standard American 


consumers and meet the competition | breeds, to help build meat-producing 


would be more inclined to buy on 
merit. 


| of other meats. tendencies, farmers need not dispose 
of brood sows they have in order to 
emphasize meat production in future 
To meet expanding requirements, litters. Researchers have found meat- 
ia USDA and state researchers are con- | producing ability is present to a de- 


tinuing work begun 20 years ago to | gree in all breeds of swine. Usually 


ial develop and improve swine breeds this can be developed by crossing 
4) AND for increased meat production. Re- brood sows already on the farm with 
oy search thus far has provided several | certified meat-type boars of various 


4 ne breeds, al xy with better »th- breeds. 
43% PROTEIN — 4%F AT | wie 


breeding, feeding, management, dis- 


The High - Fat, High - Protein ease control, grading and marketing. 
| Hogs that supply more lean pork are | OCK, MD. - olanc 1, 
High Energy Basic Ingredient found in the long-established Ameri- | Windsor, former owner of the Hur- 
for All Feeds and | can breeds, as well as in new breeds | lock (Md.) Milling Co., and mayor 


| developed especially for meat-type | of Hurlock, died recently at the age 


j characteristics. of 57. 
| High quality meat-type hogs yield 
50% F 


better than : of lean cuts com- 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from | 
ia hogs of comparable weight. The dif- 
' Coast to Coast | ference between meat- and lard-type 
i - | hogs in the carcass is about 13 to 
r AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots 14 lb. of lean meat cuts—a difference 


i throu hout the ear from our that makes the meat-type worth —_— _— 
g y more to the farmer, the packer and 


centrally located plant | the consumer. 
| Consumers get the lean meat they to Supply Needed Minerab 


if | prefer at no greater relative cost in a form so soluble 
| Packers gain through not having to “it melts on your tongue.” 
trim off excess fat, a step involving 
| SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ’ 5 
| labor and loss. And, based on the = The HERMAK NAGEL Co. 
P. 0. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 | price difference between meat and =. “yy Bivd. 
lard, the farmer’s advantage from ' 
> 


UNEQUALLED IN HIGH sigs hd aun 


... RUGGEDNESS...LOW MAINTENANCE 
-SPROUT-WALDRON = I UG J > 
ATTRITION MILLS q 
For grinding free-flowing grain into feed meal, you can’t beat Sprout-Waldron 
Attrition Mills. They’ve been the acknowledged champs since the Gay Nineties Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS 
and can outmatch all competition in high output per horsepower ...low main- assures you of expert engineering 
tenance costs. total tonnage per dollar...and in the ability to put it out guidance on installation... plus 
and take it 16 to 24 hours a day year after year. finest workmanship and service .. . 
You can buy other types of grinders for less money, but none that will last plus 100% reliability 
as long or grind as much at as low a cost. Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills are ... at no extra cost. 
a available in many different sizes from 5 to 500 h.p. Most styles are fitted with 
t either belt or motor drives. And there’s a Sprout-Waldron plate for every purpose. 


Write for Bulletin 144. 


AND BURR STONE MILLS * MIXERS + SCREW, 


BELT, ANO PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS Fhe (S66 
BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, tal 


AND FEEDERS * REELS, SEPARATORS, AND + ASPIRATORS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS:+ A. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITS 6 1 G A N s T R E E T M U N Cc P A 
BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg @ 
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Industry Problems 
Discussed at Swine 


Growers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO — Three vital problems 
of the nation’s $4 billion swine in- 
dustry occupied the attention of hog 
producers at the annual meeting of 
the National Swine Growers Coun- 
cil. The three problems are product 
promotion, disease control and the 
place of the meat-type hog. 

Charles Bell, livestock extension, 
U.S. Department of - Agriculture, 
pointed out that an industry of the 
magnitude of the swine business, re- 
quired special attention to promo- 
tion. “But,” he reminded the swine 
growers, “advertising and promotion 
are not enough. We must have a 
high quality product to sell.” 

Jim Nance, Alamo, Tenn., was 
elected president of the council. He 
replaces Wilbur Plager, Blairsburg, 
Iowa, who declined re-election. 

Effective steps to eradicate hog 
cholera from U.S. swine herds were 
recommended by a committee on 
swine disease control headed by Dr. 
S. H. McNutt of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The high cost of swine disease to 
both producer and consumer was 
emphasized by Dr. C. D. Van Houwel- 
ing, director of livestock regulatory, 
programs of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Embargoes placed against Ameri- 
can pork products because of vesicu- 
lar exanthema and hog cholera,” Mr. 
Van Houweling said, “cut our po- 
tential pork market in half.” 

Mr. Van Houweling was optimistic 
about the fight on swine disease. 
“Real progress is being made,” he 
said. 

Meat-Type Hog 

On the meat-type hog situation, 
the opinion was expressed that the 
industry is headed in the right di- 
rection. 

Speaking for the meat-hog educa- 
tion committee of the council, Her- 
bert Barnes of Ohio State University 
said: “To realize the full impact of 
the meat-type hog on the market, 
farmers must furnish a _ constant 
supply of meat-type hogs.” 

The meat-type hog is not peculiar 
to any one breed of hogs, Mr. Barnes 
said. But obviously it must fit Ameri- 


NEW 
activatea_ 


Cimburgo 
SUPERTRATE 


UNidentified FACtors concentrate 


lets you pack 


MORE 


GROWTH 


MORE 


PRODUCTION 


MORE 


MORE 
VITAMINS 
into your formula feeds 


The AMBURGO Company, Inc. 
1315 Walnut St., Philo. 7, Po 


can conditions, and it must thrive on 
a corn ration. 

Summarizing the progress being 
made in the swine industry, the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Plager, said: 
“As producers of pork, we have wor- 
ried too much about price when we 
should have been just as coricerned 
about our markets. 

“We have made considerable pro- 
gress in promoting the swine indus- 
try during the past two years in 
spite of our limited budget. Greater 
progress lies ahead. 

“We in the swine industry now 
know where we are going. We know 
now what we can do if we produce 
a quality product.” 

The meeting closed with an execu- 
tive session devoted to the problem 
of financing the infant organization. 
The council has had some difficulty 
raising funds but hopes to carry on 
some very worthwhile projects for 
the advancement of the pork indus- 
try when sufficient funds are avail- 
able. 
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...all you need... 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing 
and selling program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program 
provides you! Tested and proven vitamin and trace mineral 
fortification products that fully reflect latest nutritional 
developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and 
biological testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; 
advertising aids; your own firm name 16 page poultry and 
— journal, and many other sales and merchandising 

elps. 

Write today for full details ... see for yourself how the 
Ultra-Life Program works for you to help you maintain a 
strong competitive position. 


Ulina- Life Latoratories, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 
and Trace-Mineral Products 


petite 


means sales appeal... 


A real sales-boosting food supplement . . . 
G-AN-EN adds unequalled sniff appeal . . . “ 


better business for you! 


G-AN-EN adds vitamins, 
proteins, minerals! 


netic” aroma dogs simply can’t resist. G-AN-E 


follows through with flavor that sets any dog’s tail 
to waggin’ and eyes to pleadin’—characteristics 
up to customer satisfaction. 


that a 


G-AN-EN has all these extra food elements to help 
balance canine diets: 


6 vitamins. G-AN-EN contains vitamins A and D, 


G-AN-EN is economical to use . . . 


Just 5% G-AN-EN provides the appetite-rousing 
characteristics your customers want. It’s a concen- 
trated blend of nutritious products specially picked 
for tempting taste, “nose” appeal and food value: 
dried whole whey, dried buttermilk, cheese rinds, 
brewers’ dried yeast, vitamin A and vitamin D» 
feeding oil, stability improved, niacin, sulphates of 
manganese chloride. Put 


iron, zinc, copper an 
extra values like these in your dry mixes... enjoy 
customer satisfaction . . . repeat business! 


feeding oil, stability improved, B,, riboflavin, 
niacin (the anti-black-tongue factor), and panto- 
thenic acid. 


6 minerals. G-AN-EN contains valuable milk min- 
erals, calcium and phosphorus, plus the mineral 
salts, copper, iron, zinc and manganese chloride. 


Milk protein. The milk protein in G-AN-EN con- 
tains all the essential amino acids in the milk 
proteins lactalbumen and casein. 


Comes in handy dry form, fits ANY mix formula! 
You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to blend. It’s packed in 50-1b. 
bags. Order G-AN-EN from Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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No. 561 arriage 


Conveyor 


A new table model carriage con- 
veyor, model FS, for closing of small 
bags with the Fischbein portable bag 
closer, has just been introduced by 
the Dave Fischbein Co. The bag 
closer is locked into proper position 
on the carriage conveyor unit by 
turning a knob. The machine can be 
instantly removed at any time for 
use elsewhere. The operator guides 


the bag through the sewing opera- 
tion which is controlled by a foot 
switch. The carriage glides on ball 


bearing rollers and returns auto- 
matically to the starting position, 
ready for the next bag. Adjustable 
for varying size bags, the conveyor 


Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature - 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


the 


216 lb. 


thread or the 4 oz. cone. Secure-more 


accommodates cone of 
complete details by checking No. 
5618 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5619—Sack 
Cleaner 


Bulletin 157-A is a new publica- 
tion released by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., which gives the details on 
its line of sack cleaners. All of the 
units of these sack handling systems 


are steel constructed and are such 
that installation can be made to 
suit any available space or individual 


preferences. 'The cleaning cage of each 
sack cleaner can be located in any 
corner of a building, warehouse or 
outside on a loading platform with 
the fan and collector placed over- 
head nearby or at some remote point. 
A safety cage or basket is provided 
on each of these units to prevent 
sacks from entering the system. The 
bulletin will be sent if you will check 
No. 5619 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 5620—Dog Health 


Reeord 


A dog health record, designed to 
help the owner keep a continuous log 
of essential health data on his pet, 
is being distributed as a public serv- 
ice by the Gaines Dog Research Cen- 


ter. The record provides space for 
the listing of the dog’s family his- 
tory, his life as a puppy, and en- 


tries on vaccinations, wormings, ail- 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


5618—Carriage Conveyor 
5619—Sack Cleaner 
5620—-Dog Health Record 
5621—Water Medication 
5622—Weighing Belt Feeder 
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ments, injuries and hospitalization. 
The information is most helpful when 
a dog is brought in for diagnosis 
or treatment by a veterinarian, who 
would otherwise, in most cases, have 
to depend on the owner’s recollec- 
tion of the events. A copy of “Your 
Dog’s Health Record,” complete with 
passport-type envelope, may be had 
on request. Check No. 5620 on the 
coupon and mail it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5621—Water 
Medication 


A water-soluble form of nitrofura- 
zone is being distributed on a limited- 
area basis by Hess & Clark, Inc. The 
product, Nitrofurazone Soluble, is 
being distributed in southeastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jer- 
sey. The product is said to be an 
effective agent in the prevention and 
treatment of intestinal (Eimeria ne- 
catrix) and cecal (Eimeria tenella) 
coccidiosis and in fighting secondary 
or low level infections. A further 
advantage claimed is its sanitizing 
action in poultry water. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 5621 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5622—Weighing 
Belt Feeder 


The Thayer Scale & Engineering 
Corp. has developed a new continu- 
ous weighing belt feeder for the 
basic material processing industries. 
Based on the patented Thayer lever- 
age system, which has no knife-edge 
pivots, the unit is claimed to have 
outstanding accuracy and perform- 
ance characteristics. Knife-edge piv- 
ots have been eliminated. The con- 
tinuous weighing feeder has been des- 
ignated as model 1200C and can be 


furnished for 
such as rock salt, phosphate rock 
dust, ammonium nitrate and other 
fertilizers, grains, flours and any oth- 
er material which may have flow 
characteristics varying from free- 
flowing to sticky. The unit can be 
furnished in various sizes for han- 
dling production rates from hundreds 
of pounds per hour to hundreds of 
tons per hour. A weight totalizer is 
furnished with the unit and a rate 
indicating dial is furnished in the 
face of the scale, This dial indicates 
the exact rate of feed through the 
unit at any given instant. Chart re- 
corders for mounting on the scale or 
for remote mounting can be fur- 
nished to indicate the rate of mate- 
rial weighed and the accumulative 
weight handled at any period of the 
day. A load-out counter can be fur- 
nished so that the feeder can be set 
for any given tonnage and when that 
tonnage has been weighed through 
the feeder, the feeder will automati- 
cally stop and an electrical signal 
will indicate that the total desired 
load has been weighed. An adding 


handling materials 


machine can be furnished with the 
unit. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5622 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5585 — Electrical, directional 
storage distributor for free flowing 
materials, K. W. Rodemich Co., Inc. 

No. 5586—Soapless dairy washing 
powder, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 5587—Loose salt feeding bowl 
for stanchion or wall mounting, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 5588—Booklet on poultry feed- 
ing and management, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5589—Warehouse corn sheller, 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5590—Corn sheller for eleva- 
tors, Triumph Division, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co. 

No. 5591—Pellet mill bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5592—Bagging equipment cata- 
log, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Packaging 
Service Division. 

No. 5598—Dried cane blackstrap 
molasses product, VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 5594—Antioxidant guide, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 

No. 5595—Combination bagging 
scale and sewing machine, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5596—Fire detection system, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 5597—Cereal ration prepared as 
a feeding supplement, Pablum Prod- 
ucts Division of Mead Johnson & Co. 

No. 5599—Pneumatic delivery of 
bulk feed, Baughman Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 5600 — Magnetic separators, 
Cesco. 

No. 5601—Hydraulic auger feed un- 
loader, Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5602—Kit for change-over of 
dust seed treaters to handle ready- 
mixed liquid seed treating chemicals, 
Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5603 — Antibiotic supplement 
for swine, cattle and sheep, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5604—Bulk feed bodies, Hen- 
derson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5605—Instruction and repair 
parts book for corn sheller, Belle 
City Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 5606—Soluble Terramycin 
product for poultry drinking water, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 5607—Rat and mouse bait, J. 
T. Eaton & Co., Inc. 

No. 5608—Hog feeding and man- 
agement book, Wirthmore Feeds. 

No, 5609—Cyclone attachment for 
feed unloading, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Ine. 

No. 5610—Continuous process feed- 
ing of liquids and/or solids, Omega 
Machine Co., division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5611—Truck - mounted bulk 
feed and grain handling system, West 
Fargo Manufacturing Co. 


A CARTON A COW... 
your easiest method to help 


PREVENT MILK FEVER 


Each carton of SILMO Vitamin D, con- 
tains 6 bags. Each bag has 1 Ib. of palat- 
able dry feed supplement, with 30 million 
U.S.P. units Vitamin D. Just add 1 lb, as 
directed, to cow’s usual ration 3 to 7 days 


SILM ° MED before calving. 
vitamin D, 


At your feed dealer’s or write direct to 
SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. Vineland, N.J. 
Pioneers in Vitamin Products since 1921 
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Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers to 
Meet Jan. 17-18 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. will take place 
at the Hotel Marion, Jan. 17-18. The 
program for the first day will begin 
with a dinner meeting of directors 
and committee members at 6:30 p.m., 
to which all association members 
are invited. Committee meetings will 
follow. 

The meeting will be resumed on 
the following morning and the of- 
ficial opening of the convention will 
take place at a noon luncheon meet- 
ing. A social hour will precede the 
annual banquet in the evening. 


2 Poultry Scientists 


Accept Assignments 
On PENB Committee 


CHICAGO—Two more poultry sci- 
entists have become members of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Poultry & Egg National Board which 
is being chairmaned for the ensuing 
year by Dr. William J. Stadelman, 
department of poultry husbandry, 
Purdue University. 

They are Dr. George M. Briggs, 
National Institute of Health, Bethes- 
da, Md., and Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. 

The 5-man committee is appointed 
by the Poultry Science Assn. to ad- 
vise PENB on technical matters re- 
lating to publicity and promotion of 
poultry products. 

The other members are Dr. Hans 
Lineweaver, Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Cal., and Dr. 
Milo Swanson, department of poultry 
husbandry, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 

Dr. Stadleman succeeded Dr. Line- 
weaver as chairman at the recent 
semi-annual meeting here and the 
latter was elevated to the position of 
chairman emeritus and will remain 
on the committee for another year. 

The committee reviewed the PENB 
research grant program and agreed 
to further develop plans whereby the 


VITA 


ELAM 


GRAIN COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 Bus. 


FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 


Feed Grain Merchandisers 
Brewers’ Grains 


research information can be made 
more useable for PENB and also re- 
viewed nominations for the annual 
PENB research achievement award 
and selected a 1956 winner who will 
be announced at the PENB annual 
planning conference, Jan. 31. 


College Cow Sets 


National Record 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Chinook 
Monitor Barbee, six-year-old member 
of the Washington State College 
dairy herd, has set a new record on 
twice daily milking for all members 
of her clan—the Holstein breed. 

Dr. Ralph Erb, dairy scentist, says 
Barbee’s record production includes 
25,334 Ib. of milk and 1,012.6 lb. of 
butterfat in a 305-day lactation pe- 
riod. Those are the official figures. 
Barbee kept right on producing after 
the 305-day lactation period and 
dumped a total of 27,381 Ib. of milk 
and 1,103 lb. of butterfat into the 
bucket for the year. 
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PACAL H HARD- FACED Hie 
HAMMER CLUSTERS® | \ 


Pacal Clusters can lower your costs 
for any grind, in any hammermill. 
write or call Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON and company 


County Rd. B and Walnut Street, St. Paul 8, Minn. Telephone Midway 6-9456 


NOW!! A HAMMERMILL WITH 


Advertisement 


@ | LONG-LIFE, QUICK-CHANGE SCREENS 


Strong-Scott Hammermill 
Screens Outlast Ordinary 
Screens Up to 10 Times 


Strong-Scott offers the first Ham- 
mermill with the new long-life, 
quick-change screens. The long-life 
screens are guaranteed under normal 
grinding conditions, to last up to ten 
times as long as ordinary screens, 
and at the same time afford higher 
capacities by maintaining sharper 
screen edges. 

This Hammermill can be furnished 
with as many as five sets of quick 
change screens, which allow imme- 
diate selecting and changing. These 
can be changed from the floor above 
while the mill remains in operation 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


. . another factor which assures 
steady, high capacity output. 


Reversible rotation through a sim- 
ple electrical switch arrangement. 
another PLUS feature, eliminates 
manual turning of worn hammers. 
This reduces maintenance cost and 
minimizes shutdown time. 


The new style, sectional screens 
offer replacement at low cost. 


For your convenience, Strong- 
Scott maintains a Customer Service 
Laboratory, complete with full line 
of grinding, mixing and separating 
equipment. Write to Strong-Scott 
for full details of this no-cost serv- 
ice for you. 

The ATTRITION MILL manu- 
factured by Strong-Scott is a high 
capacity, heavy duty mill. Ideal for 
grinding, shredding, fluffing or gran- 
ulating fibrous or brittle products. 


451 


Equipment Designed for Better Processing 


TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 
Dept. FS-1229 


Grinding Chamber with High Speed Clus- 
tered Hammers. The Entire Frame and 


Grinding Chamber Are Heavy-Duty Steel. 


The Attrition Mill—High in Capacity— 


Small in Size. Grinding Plates Are Adjust- 


able While the Mill Is in Operation. 


Mfg. Co. 


13, MINN. 
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WAREHOUSING 

LOADING PALLETS IS INCLUDED 
PALLETS ARE 
JAVERAGE ONE WAY ERT: 


WAREHOUSING DISCUSSION—Here are three of the speakers who ad- 
dressed feed men at the Midwest Feed Production School. J. D. Johnson (left), 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, covered warehousing and loading, and here 
he and the other two speakers are discussing some of the warehousing condi- 
tions assumed for the model mill in the feed production cost study which was 
presented at the school. Looking on are Dr. W. E. Poley (center), Zip Feed 
Mills, Sioux Falls, S.D., and Lionel Ball, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Buffalo. 


Merle Powers 


Van Ambrose 


TWO APPOINTMENTS — The ap- 
pointment of Van Ambrose as assis- 
tant manager of the LaSalle, IL, 
district has been announced by Le- 
land S. Rolf, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Honeggers’ & 
Co., Fairbury, Ill. Mr. Rolf also an- 


NATIONAL 


ALFALFA MEETING — The National Al- 


A START—Ground has been broken for a new Merchants Exchange build- 
ing in St. Louis to replace the building which has served members 
for nearly a century. The new structure will be built at 5200 Oakland Ave., 
on the site formerly occupied by the Walsh Memorial Stadium. The old river 
front exchange will then be razed. Present for the groundbreaking ceremony 
pictured above were Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. Louis; Walter H. 
Toberman, secretary of state for Missouri; Ray B. Bowden, assistant to the 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; Harold C. Banks, president 
of the Exchange; Harold H. Vogel, chairman of the building committee, and 
Walter J. Krings, secretary-treasurer. 


Among the company officials who spoke were the fol- 


nounced that Merle Powers has been 
named manager of the Quincy, IIL, 
territory. Mr. Ambrose was formerly 
with the Interlocking Fence Co. as 
a store and district manager. Mr. 
Powers has had 17 years of selling 
experience in the food field. 


falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. is believed to have had 
the largest single company representation at the Midwest 
Feed Production School in Kansas City Dec. 3-5. More 
than 40 plant managers from Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, Nebraska 
and Colorado attended the school. They gathered with 
company officials following one of the evening sessions 
for the company’s annual production managers’ meeting. 


lowing from Lamar, Colo.; Henry Hofmann, president, 
Pickens West and Loren Estep, production management 
men; William Shackelford, comptroller; and John Bress- 
ler, production personnel, Other speakers were William 
Alexander, purchasing agent, and A. R. McFadden, in 
charge of sales, both of Kansas City. They discussed 
National’s 1957 production program and reviewed expan- 
sion plans, 


8-DAY CONFERENCE—Sales representatives of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., are 
shown above with P. F. (Pete) Wertz (third from left), sales manager of 
the animal nutrition division, as they met at the home office in Springfield, 
Mo., for a three-day sales conference. Left to right are Wayne Buffalo, 
Greenville, 8.C., who covers Florida, Georgia and Tennessee; Hal Gillott, 
Philadelphia, East Coast sales manager; Mr. Wertz; Verne Drennen, Kansas 
City, midwest sales manager; Calvin Baird, Chattanooga, who represents the 
company in Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
Francis Lentz, Charlotte, N.C., who represents Hoffman-Taff for the Harris- 
Crane Co. in South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 


million-dollar push-button feed mill of the Staley Milling Co. in Kansas City 
to gain more knowledge about the feed industry. The bankers are members 
of a newly formed organization called the Association of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas Banks. They are the men who supervise the loans to 
farmers and other agricultural businesses in local banks throughout the 
state. Shown in the Staley laboratory discussing a quality control test, from 
left to right, are Hack Dawson, First National Bank, Leavenworth; T. W. 
Staley, general manager of Staley Milling Co.; John Gorton, Bank of Com- 
merce, Chanute; Linton Lull, Smith County State Bank, Smith Center, presi- 
dent of the new association, and Elmer Modeer, Staley nutritionist. There 
were about 15 in the group that toured the mill. James E. Leker, Stdley pro- 
duction manager, and Dick Templeton, engineer, were in charge of the tour. 
During their two days in Kansas City, the bankers also visited the stock- 
yards and the Board of Trade. 


| PALLETS ARE STOCKED 2% 
q 
Camera Views of the News 
BANKERS VISIT MILL—A group of Kansas bankers recently toured the 
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New, from Borden’s, whose |aboratories and test farms have 
brought te the feed industry so many revolutionary 

developments in poultry ond livestock feeding, comes MKB 
..-@milk replacer base for use in epecialized rations 
Such as calf milk replacers, colf starters, pig pre-starters and 
> pig starters. Packed with important milk nutrients so 
_ essential te fast early grovth and greater feeding profits, 

a. Borden’s MRB is highly digestible, wholesorne and 

Te = palatable. And of possib'y greeter importance is the fact 
ae that ifs unusual economy makes MRB ideal for se in 
ail feeds now ving high-priced milk products. 


Also . . . and this is important . . . Borden's MRB is 
@ proved product, perfected by leng and careful research 
and practical field testing. 


Bip... 
A 


+ Mail the coupon foday ... find out how Borden’s MRB cen add 


MRB meet 
every more growth power io your feeds and help cut costs! 


- oplement high in milk nutrients but low in 

ctese for feeds like dog foed (meal and 

 oned), cat food and fur animal gereal base, 

FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


50 Madison Avenve New York 17, N. 
Jen's copyrighted @ame for ite milk veplecer bess, 


Gentlemen: Please send us complete 
information about Borden’s MRB 


RESEARCH 


AS BASIC IN FOO 
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DISTINCTIVE FEED TAGS: 


Feed us the copy for your next tags and then sit 
back and stop worrying—you'll get accurate proofs, 
prompt delivery—a quality feed tag you'll be proud 
to display. Plan for your future requirements— 
Call-Write us now— 


THOMPSON PRINTING COMPANY 


3 Russell Street — Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


Modern Equipment 
Experienced Printers 
Fast Service 
Quality Tags 


“FORWARD WITH FAF ARI D>’ 


Headquarters for the Best i 
PEAT MOSS POULTRY a 


Pure Sphagnum Moss—Light, Clean, Dry 


MAIN PLANT—The horseshoe-shaped plant above is headquarters for Hess 
& Olark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. General offices occupy the left wing of the 
building; manufacturing facilities and the control laboratory are in the 
center and right wing. The factory has 3/4 acres (154,000 sq. ft.) of floor space. 


HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
CANADIAN @ GERMAN 
Available in 7 Popular Sizes: 
1-Peck Bags to 15-Bushel Bales 


Write, wire or ‘phone—we're at your service 


‘ 


Phone: LONGMEADOW, LOcust 7-3316 


CONRAD FAFARD, Inc., P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 


VERSATILE! 
RUGGED! 
DURABi. 


For all-purpose size reduction units that operate on 
low horsepower with little attention and mainte- 
nance, you can’t beat Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills. 
They’re available in all types and sizes for every spe- 
cific purpose. There are machines for light duty... 
machines for occasional use as oat crimpers in small 
mills...precision units for continuous, demanding 
service...single, double and 2- and 3-pair high arrange- 
ments with rolls from 6” to 10” in diameter, 18” to 42” 
long. 

Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills are convenient, 
accessible, readily adjustable, with cool, dustless op- 
eration. Particle sizes can be accurately controlled. 
Write for Bulletin 153-A. 


sprout-wacoron's BIG PLUS 


...assures you of expert engineering guidance... 
plus finest workmanship and service... plus 100% 
reliability ... all at no extra cost. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
The Brat ix Since 1866 
61 LOGAN STREET + MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS * MIXERS * SCREW, BELT, ANDO PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS * BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS 
AND FEEOCERS + REELS, SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS + A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE 
UNITS © BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


FE/470 


Research, Expansion Characteristic 
Of Feed Trade, Allied Firm’s Growth 


ASHLAND, OHIO — The steady 
growth of the feed industry has been 
aided and encouraged by the equally 
rapid expansion of many firms in re- 
lated industries. 

The search for improved nutrition 
practices and the desire to increase 
the efficiency of livestock produc- 
tion are the incentive for the feed 
trade and industries allied to it. 
Sometimes advances come through 
the betterment of existing products 
and often expansion results from new 
products developed in the labora- 
tories. 

A firm which typifies the expan- 
sion characteristic of the feed and 
allied trades is Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. The company operates 
two divisions: A feed products divi- 
sion, selling feed medications and 
concentrates to feed manufacturers; 
and an animal health division, sell- 
ing packaged products through al- 
most 18,000 dealers. 

Within the last two years both 
the physical facilities and personnel 
of the firm’s research center have 
been greatly expanded, according to 
company spokesmen. Laboratory fa- 
cilities have doubled and several new 
buildings have been constructed. Five 
scientists have been added to the 
research staff. The study of all types 


of animal and poultry disease prob- 
lems is being intensified. 

Among the scientists who have 
joined Hess & Clark during the past 
year are Dr. Richard Knauff, a re- 
search veterinarian who is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota 
college of veterinary medicine; John 
Banford, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta school of pharmacy 
who worked as a control chemist 
and research pharmacist before join- 
ing the company; and Dr. Kenneth 
Wychoff, who holds a doctorate in 
chemistry from the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. James E. Briggs joined the 
firm in 1955 as director of field re- 
search. He received his Ph.D. in 
animal nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity, formerly worked as director of 
nutrition research for a iarge feed 
manufacturer and taught at Purdue 
University. Dr. Robert Wolfgang, 
prior to joining the company in 1955, 
was professor of parasitology at Mc- 
Gill University, Quebec, where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. 

Dr. Paul D. Harwood, director of 
research, and Dr. James Guthrie, re- 
search veterinarian, both joined the 
company in 1940. 

Research, say company officials, is 
the backbone of the firm’s operation, 


Don’t Let J+MOISTURE 

ROB YOU OF PROFITS!!! 


Geta 


60 SECOND MOISTURE 
TESTER 


Too much or too little moisture can un- 
necessarily rob you of profit dollars. When 
your profits depend on a fast, accurate 
method of determining moisture, depend 
on a Steinlite Moisture Tester, as thou- 
sands of other grain, feed and seed men do. 
Customer demand for a moisture tester of 
unequalled performance and dependability 
has made the Steinlite the most widely 
used moisture tester in the world. 


7--SEE YOUR SEEDBURO REPRESENTATIVE-------- 


OR CALL 
COLLECT 


Andover 3-2128 


TE 


see 


D TRADE REFORTING BU 


EQUIPME'NT COMPANY L EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS-12, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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i.RCH — The above scene is 
of the varied research ac- 
tivities under way at facilities of 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
Here a company research veterinari- 
an is dosing a hog as part of an ex- 


periment on a new worming prod- 
uct at the firm’s research farm. A 
period of extensive tests at leading 
universities usually follows work 
conducted at the company’s research 
farm, 


which is centered in the Ashland 
factory covering 3% acres. In order 
to test research findings a research 
farm has been operated since 1924 
Here the goal is to operate the farm 
similar to other midwestern farms 
so that all experiments and tests 
can be conducted under practical, on- 
the-farm conditions. Company offi- 
cials say that the application of the 
nitrofuran family of drugs to poul- 
try and livestock diseases is one of 


the most significant developments 
made at the research farm in recent 
years. 

All told, Hess & Clark manufac- 


tures more than 50 formulated ani- 
mal and poultry health products, in 
surroundings quite unlike those in 
the old stable where the company’s 
first products were produced 63 
years ago. However, the goal today 
is the same as that of the found- 
ing partners, Dr. Gilbert Hess and 
J. L. Clark, according to company of- 
ficials. That goal is to help the US. 
farmer raise more profitable live- 
stock and poultry. 


Whitmoyer Schedules 
School for Feb. 25-27 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — The next 
poultry health and nutrition school 
which will be held by Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., has been sched- 
uled for Feb. 25-27 here, according 
to Dr. J. R. Wiley of the Whitmoyer 
firm. 

Forty-one students from the US. 
and Canada attended the recent 
three-day sessions which supplement- 
ed the home study phase of the 
course previously completed by the 
students. Poultry servicemen, hatch- 
erymen and feedmen were included in 
the group. 

Further information about the Feb- 
ruary class may be secured by writ- 
ing to Dr. Wiley. 


NEW ELEVATOR CORPORATION 

RANTOUL, KANSAS —The Star 
Grain & Lumber Co. here has been 
purchased by a new corporation, the 
Rantoul Lumber & Grain, inc. Rex 
Christie, Ottawa, Kansas, is presi- 
dent of the corporation, Lloyd Grif- 
fith of Rantoul is vice president, and 
Howard Caylor of Rantoul is secre- 
tary-treasurer. G. B. Gilbert, former- 
ly manager of the Star firm, is man- 
ager for the corporation. 


FISH MEAL- FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


| moves them to a channel ditch of an- 


Egg Candling-Grading 
Machine Invented 


McPHERSON, KANSAS — Jonas 
Stucky, who-has been in the feed 
and produce business here nearly 30 
years, has developed a combination 
candling-grading machine for eggs 
which is said to be semi-automatic. 

The machine is in operation at the 
Stucky plant. A mechanic, John I. 
Gustason, built the parts and assem- 
bled them from Mr. Stucky’s design. 
The two men have worked on the pat- 
ent for four years. The result is an 
assembly line candler for eggs and a 
grader, all in one machine. 

The device can candle and grade 
10 cases of eggs in an hour, Mr. 
Stucky says. Eggs are placed, six 
abreast, on an endless belt which 


other belt which moves them into the 
candling section. Eggs pass over a se- 
ries of concave rollers which roll 
them over several times and also turn 
them end over end. 

A strong light below the rollers 


makes it possible to check any air 
bubble, blood spots or other defects, 
Mr. Stucky says. From there the 
eggs pass over a grader where a sys- 
tem of scales weighs them and chan- 
nels them on ramps into the various 
grades. The machine requires a one 
third horsepower motor to operate it, 
plus two workmen. 

Mr. Stucky plans to have additional 
machines manufactured. 
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SHIPMENTS INCREASE 
NSAS CITY — Railroad ship- 

mefAts of formula feed from Kansas 
City mills during the week ended 
Dec. 11 totaled 362 cars, it has been 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with 308 
cars for the previous week and 318 
cars in the comparable week a year 
ago. 


Per 
dozen 


MARKETING TOP QUALITY 


Learn how you can make big money marketing Eggs 
for nearby Egg Producers. You loan FRESH EGG 
MERCHANDISER to local Food Store to do your sell- 
ing. Lease Case with no investment. Write today! 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Illinois 


Enterprises 


REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


“Lowest cost... highest 
rate of gain I’ve ever had” 


C. W. Frederick uses supplements 
with ‘Stilbosol’ to make 3.05 lbs. 
average daily gain on 53 head of 
mixed Angus and Hereford steers 
... cost per lb. of gain—17.75¢ 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 
Mr. C. W. Frederick of Marion, Ohio, 
is another enthusiastic booster, for 
‘Stilbosol’-fortified beef supplements. 


“I’ve been feeding cattle for 5 years,” 
Mr. Frederick reports. “I’m convinced 
this is definitely the lowest cost per 
pound of gain and the highest rate of 
gain I’ve ever.had. I’m feeding out 47 
head again this year, using supplement 
with ‘Stilbosol,’ and I’m tickled to death 
with their progress.” 

While his cattle are on pasture, Fred- 
erick feeds a ration of ground ear corn 
and oats. When they go into drylot, he 
feeds ground corn and cob meal, oats, 
hay and supplement with ‘Stilbosol.’ 
Like so many other successful feeders, 
Mr. Frederick has come to like and 
appreciate the helpful service he can 
get from his feed manufacturer. Both 
farmers and the feed industry benefit 
greatly through such mutual respect 
and cooperation. 


Mr. Frederick and his feed manufacturer's 
serviceman, Bill Dietsch (left), examine and 
discuss Mr. Frederick's present grain ration 
which he balances with commercial ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified suppiement. This story of Mr. Fred- 
erick’s success with ‘Stilbosol’ in his ration will 
be read by cattle feeders throughout the 
country in Lilly advertisements appearing in 
fifteen farm magazines. 


Frederick's steers were Angus-Hereford crosses 
some western, others native. They gained 3.05 
pounds per day for 167 days. Cost per pound 
of gain averaged 17%¢ by using ‘Stilbosol.’ 


> 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 

CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN 812 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 
- 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 + 


(Diethylstilbestro!l Premix, Lilly) 


*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for Diethyl- 
stilbestro!l Premix which is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowo Stcte College Research 
Foundation, Inc., under its U. S$. Patent No. 2751303 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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» Rapid City, So. Dakota 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


If it was planned and built by Ibberson, that is. You'll 
be proud of your Ibberson engineered plant. Over 70 years 
of experience in planning and building Feed Plants, Seed 
Plants and Ejevators is at your serv: :e. 


Tri-State Milling Co 


Feather Meal Used 


Successfully in 
Livestock Rations 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota and other 
research on the use of feather meal 
in livestock rations was reviewed re- 
cently by Dr. R. M. Jordan of the | 
University of Minnesota animal hus- 
bandry department. 

Dr. Jordan told of his work with 
feather meal as a source of protein 
for lambs, and he also mentioned 
work at other stations. 

Feather meal, he noted, contains 
about 85% protein, with poultry 
feathers’ processed so that the pro- 
tein is available for animal use. 

Most of the research in which 
feather meal has been tested as a 
protein source has been done with 
chickens, Dr. Jordan pointed out in 
a report in a University of Minne- 


Were talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for “good” to “choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 
finish. 

Minnesota 36°% comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- 
facturers of quality feeds. 


Available as meal... pellets . . . grits 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA ¢ 


Minnesota LinsEED OIL co. 


SUnset 8-9011 


| present 


sota publication. In the majority of 


cases, 2 to 3% feather meal has 
been added to the total ration in 


substitution for a part of the protein 
source. Equal or greater weight 
gains have been made on such ra- 
tions. In fact, a good deal of the 
research is to determine 
what unidentified growth stimulants 
are contained in feather meal. 

Only a small portion of work has 
been done in which feather meal has 
been fed to some of the other classes 
of livestock, Dr. Jordan said. 

Investigators at the Virginia sta- 
tion fed it to growing swine and ob- 
tained rather disappointing results. 
When fed to 25- to 30-lb. hogs, the 
rate of gain was slower than with 
the basal ration, due to an imbal- 
ance of amino acids. Conversely, 
these workers found it fairly satis- 
factory as a partial source of protein 
for wintering cattle. 

Animal scientists in Arkansas also 
reported good results with feather 
meal for wintering cattle. However, 
it took about two weeks for the 
calves to get adjusted to it. 


Minnesota Studies 


Dr. Jordan said that ruminants, 
which can manufacture protein 
if a source of energy and nitrogen 
is available, are the logical type 
of animal to which this kind of pro- 
tein should be fed. Therefore, the 
Minnesota station has been testing 
feather meal as a source of protein 
for lambs being fed. 

A mixture of ground feathers, 
ground corn and soybean oil meal 
has a slight tankage odor. However, 
said Dr. Jordan, if the lambs are 
started on this type of protein sup- 
plement at the beginning of the feed- 
ing period, it does not affect feed 
consumption. The method of process- 
ing feathers—high steam and heat, or 
lime—does not affect the palatabilit, 
of the protein supplement, he said 

The rate of gain of groups fed 
feather meal was as great or great- 
er than for the groups receiving soy- 
bean oil meal. In trials in which 
a simple mixture of feather meal 
and ground corn was fed as a pro- 
tein supplement, the rate of gain 
was actually greater than for the 
control group or the group receiving 
a mixture of soybean oil meal and 
feathers. 

This indicates, Dr. Jordan said, 
that the protein in feather meal is 
available and that its quality is such 
that protein from other supplements 
is not necessary in order for sheep 
to utilize the protein in feather meal. 
He said that feather meal processed 
by the hydrated lime method re- 
sulted in as great a gain as the con- 
tro] ration. 

Since feed consumption was about 
the same in all lots, differences in 
feed efficiency reflected the differ- 
ences in rate of gain. For the most 
part, these were not different be- 
tween the lambs fed the various 
feather meal rations and the control 
rations. Nor did the feeding of vari- 
ous levels of feather meal have any 
effect on carcass grade or yield. 


FEED FIRM SOLD 


HOBART, OKLA.—Leonard Dunn, 
who formerly operated a feed store 
in Hobart, Okla., has sold his firm 
to Noland Hardwich and Mrs. Hard- 
wich of Rocky, Okla. 
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oftt THIS TIME OF THE YEAR 


IT IS A PLEASURE TO TURN ASIDE 
FROM EVERYDAY AFFAIRS AND SEND 
TO OUR FRIENDS, OLD AND NEW, WARM 
SEASON'S GREETINGS AND SINCERE 


BEST WISHES FOR THE COMING YEAR 


—_S¥ANAMID AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 20,N.Y. 
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always made money with 


That’s the report we get from 
PILOT BRAND dealers every- 
where—many of whom have sold 
PILOT BRAND exclusively for a quarter 
century or more. Easy, profitable, year 
*round sales plus quick turnovers is the answer. 


Here's Why PILOT 

BRAND Is the Largest 

Selling Eggshell Material » 
in the World 


PILOT BRAND is pure 
calcium carbonate—a 
It is pure, clean, . 


Yes, it pays big dividends to stock and push 
reliable, popular PILOT BRAND—the 
eggshell material that definitely helps your 

customers get maximum egg production 
and stronger shells at a very low cost. 


Concentrate on PILOT BRAND. 
It’s a sure-fire profit-maker and 
business-builder. 


Order from 
Your Distributor — 
or Write fo us 


‘SHELL 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS DENVER BUFFALO 


Feeding the Breeding 
Flock for Hatchability 


@ By Dr. Paul E. Waibel 
University of Minnesota 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. Paul E. Waibel 
of the University of Minnesota poul- 
try department discusses the nutri- 
tional requirements to produce a 
good chick. He deals with the vari- 
ous nutrients, including energy and 
protein, vitamins, minerals and un- 
known factors and antibiotics. Dr. 
Waibel outlines recent developments 
in this field and at the same time 
points to the need for further re- 


search. This article is an abstract of | 


a talk by Dr. Waibel at the Minne- 
sota Poultry Hatchery Assn. con- 
vention. 


While the percentage of fertile | 


eggs which hatch (hatchability) is an 


important calculation, it represents | 


only part of the hatching problem. 
Provided the farmer supplies excel- 
lent management and good feed to 


the chicks, it is in a very real sense | 


the hatcheryman’s responsibility to 
provide chicks able to adjust to the 
newness of eating, drinking and com- 
peting. This discussion will deal with 
the over-all nutritional requirements 
to produce a good chick, rather than 
with nutrient deficiencies as they 
might result in specific embryonic 
mortality symptoms. 

Generally, the same _ nutritional 
principles apply whether hens are 
producing table eggs or whether they 
are producing eggs for hatching. In 
either case we wish the hen to pro- 
duce its maximum number of eggs, 
and to do this the ration must have 
good nutritional “balance.” Rations 
fed to breeding hens are, however, 
usually more expensive because of 
extra fortification which acts as in- 
surance for the production of a 
healthy, lively chick. 

Prior to discussing the nutrients 
which are required in the hen’s ra- 
tion, it is pointed out that the nu- 
trient making up the greatest part 
of the hen’s diet is not supplied 
through the feed bag—it is water. 
The hen will consume more than 
twice as much water as air-dry feed, 
on a weight basis. 

The statement has been made in 


‘Wenger 50 SERIES 


METERED FLOW PUMPS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient.in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform 

rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 
Series (from 1 lb. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
ity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


P 


ETHA, “KANSAS 


AA... PPP mia. 4A tare 


Produce pellets at greater 
profit by incorporating mo- 
lasses with your pellet mashes 
—increases palatability, acts 
as binder, and frequently in- 
creases capacity and de- 
creases die wear. 


recent months that energy-protein 
ratios are probably not too impor- 
tant in the nutrition of the hen. The 
basis for such a statement is the 
recent observation by Wisconsin and 
Colorado workers that considerably 
lower amounts of dietary protein 
than had been assumed essential were 
required for a good rate of egg pro- 
duction. Such levels were around 12 
to 13% of the ration whereas it is 
known that birds also produce eggs 
well with about 18% protein in the 
ration. The writer believes it is im- 
portant to consider the long range 
action of various energy-protein lev- 
els on the metabolism and future 
well-being of the hen, and that some 
optimum energy-protein ratio must 
be found by experimentation. 

It has become apparent that high- 


| ly efficient rations are able to nour- 
| ish hens which can produce more 


eggs than rations of perhaps five 
years ago which were lower in en- 
ergy because of substantial dietary 
levels of wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, alfalfa and poor quality oats. 

The highly efficient ration will not 
only improve performance but will 
do so on less pounds of feed per 
dozen eggs produced. The work of 
Dr. T. C. Byerly at the Maryland 
Station 15 years ago pointed out 
that a 4% lb. hen would produce 
a dozen eggs on 5.3 Ib. of feed and 
that a 7 lb. hen would require about 
6.6 Ib. per dozen, provided an egg 
production rate of 200 eggs per year 
was achieved. In comparing these 
values with similer efficiency values 
developed at Cornell University by 
Dr. F. W. Hill and his associates, it 
was estimated that the rations used 
in this work of 15 years ago con- 
tained perhaps 865 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound of ration. 
If, however, a more modern ration 
containing 1,045 calories per pound 
were employed in a similar type of 
comparison, the 4% lb. hen would 
have consumed about 4.2 lb. of feed 
per dozen eggs, while the 7 lb. hen 
would have consumed 5.2 Ib. of feed 
per dozen eggs produced. 

The approximate 20% less feed re- 
quired per dozen eggs with the more 
efficient ration is directly related to 
the 20% higher energy content in 
the latter ration. In view of the pos- 
sible superior egg production per- 
formance of birds receiving a higher 
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Paul M. Pickard 


NAMED—A new representative for 
Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, has been 
named by John O. Beasley, presi- 
dent. He is Paul M. Pickard of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., who will represent the 
company in Alabama, Georgia and 
northern Florida. Mr. Pickard is a 
graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama and was formerly with Cargill, 
Inc. 


energy ration, it is quite obvious that 
a feeder could afford to pay con- 
siderable extra money for the more 
efficient feed. 


Vitamins 


The vitamin requirements believed 
to be required for breeding hens for 
optimum performance are very con- 
veniently outlined in the National 
Research Council publication “Nu- 
trient Requirements for Poultry,” 
published in 1954. The National Re- 
search Council lists requirements for 
the various vitamins, and it is the 
responsibility of the feed formulator 
to add a margin of safety for the 
various vitamins in the finished ra- 
tion. This margin of safety will vary 
with many factors, including the 
opinion of the formulator. The all- 
mash breeder ration listed on the 
Formula Chart for Chicken Mashes 
published by the University of Min- 
nesota poultry department carries 
approximately 100% excesses of vita- 
mins A and D and about 30% ex- 
cesses for riboflavin and pantothenic 
acid over the suggested requirements. 

Interesting research recently per- 
formed by Cornell and Rutgers work- 
ers studied field situations where 
chicks were dying in large numbers 
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soon after hatching. Surprisingly, | 


the administration of a vitamin mix- 
ture to the listless newly-hatched 
chicks resulted in correction of the 
problem. Further experiments indi- 
cated that pantothenic acid was the 
deficient vitamin, even though the 
breeding rations used apparently con- 
tained enough of this vitamin by 
NRC Standards. Therefore, it is cer- 
tainly essential to fortify our breed- 
ing rations with this important vita- 
min. The hen’s requirement of panto- 
thenic acid for satisfactory hatch- 
ability is considerably higher than 
that for good egg production. 


Minerals 

There has been a genuine lack of 
research reported during the past 
10 years dealing with the mineral 
requirements of hens. Calcium, phos- 
phorus, manganese and salt have 
been routinely considered in feed for- 
mulation in line wiih the National 
Research Council recommendations. 
The necessity for other minerals is a 
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LAUHOFF’S TQASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 


\3 Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 


LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 


TELEPHONE 
1900 Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
ELETYPE 

8261 DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


dark spot in nutrition of the breeder 
hen. Some manufacturers use trace 
mineral mixtures, but even these may 
not be supplying possible mineral de- 
ficiencies. 

Recent work showing that the ash 
of unidentified factor supplements 
produce growth responses in a man- 
ner similar to unknown growth fac- 
tors illustrates the importance of 
further research in the mineral nu- 
trition of the breeding hen. 

Aside from the known nutrients 
which go in a bag of feed, there are 
at least two other important phases 
to be considered in adequate feed 
formulation. These are unidentified 
factor supplementation and antibiotic 
usage. 

Because of various research publi- 
cations in recent years, it has been 
assumed that hens require sources cf 
unknown factors in their diets. Not- 
withstanding these reports, Minnesota 
investigations on the use of dietary 
unidentified factor supplementation 
for breeding hens have shown no im- 


CANE 


MOLASSES 


for feeding purposes 


| NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO. 


i “Largest Importers of Molasses in the United States” 


i 1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Phone: Locust 4-1400 
101 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Phone: Prospect 6-0858 


UNEXCELLED QUALITY 
WIDE RANGE OF CAPACITIES 
IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 
SHIPMENTS 


North American cane molasses--the quality molasses you can 
depend on—is now ready for delivery to meet a wide range of 
your Capacity requirements. 


You can order by tank car from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
New Orleans, Louisiana, direct to destination in capacities from 
3,600 gallons to 10,000 gallons with intermediate volumes of 
4,000, 6,000 and 8,000 gallons. Or, if preferred, shipments can 
be made in your barges and your tank trucks. 


If you require feed molasses for immediate or deferred shipment 
it will pay you to write, wire or ‘phone... 


provement in egg production or 
hatchability due to these factors. 
The answer to the question of why 
unknown factor supplements improve 
hatchability or egg production wun- 
der certain conditions only may in- 
volve an interrelationship with the 
environment. It seems quite possible 
that some low-potency infectious 
agent controls the requirement for 
unidentified factors. 

The inter-relatedness of antibiotics 
with level of infection is becoming 
well recognized. It does not seem 
desirable to routinely recommend the 
use of a high level of antibiotics in 
breeder rations. However, the use of 
high levels of antibiotics certainly 
has a place under many situations 
where performance is suboptimal or 
when chronic respiratory disease is 
a problem. The inability to make a 
solid recommendation in this regard 
throws added weight to the integrity 
of the feed manufacturer in letting 
his customer know whether other 
customers in the general area and 
under similar circumstances are 
profiting by the use of antibiotics. 

General Consideration 

Our status in breeder hen nutri- 
tion depends on whether we look 
back at our accomplishments or look 
ahead to the future. 

In the former instance, we may 
take comfort in the fact that much 
has been learned and that we are 
able to compete successfully with 
other phases of agriculture. 

In the latter instance, however, 
we see that many accepted beliefs 
must be reinvestigated in line with 
current feed formulation practices 
and that present voids in knowledge 
must be attacked vigorously. 


Sunrise Milling Corp. 
Chick Meeting Jan. 9 


SOMERVILLE, NJ. — A “chick 
meet” has been planned by the Sun- 
rise Milling Corp., Somerville, N.J., 
for dealers and poultrymen at 7:30 
p.m. Jan. 9 at the Somerville Inn near 
here. 

Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, will discuss “Chicks and Their 
Stress Periods”; Dr. Clarence S. 
Platt, Rutgers University, will talk 
on “Chicks for New Jersey Poultry- 
men”; and Dr. Robert F. Miller, 
Merck & Co., will speak on antibio- 
tics. 

The three speakers will participate 
in a panel discussion which will be 
moderated by Irving Lintner, secre- 
tary and nutritionist, Sunrise Milling 
Corp. 


Cage Operations 
In Iowa Increase 


AMES, IQOWA—The practice of 
keeping laying hens in _ individual 
cages is becoming more popular in 
Iowa, says Paul Walther, extension 
poultryman at Iowa State College. 

Mr. Walther estimates that there 
are now more than 350 cage layer 
operations in the state, with flock 
sizes ranging from 600 to 5,000 hens. 
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Scholarship Selection 
Committee Meets 


CHICAGO — A special committee 
met in Chicago Dec. 20 to select 20 
outstanding undergraduate students 
who will receive $250 scholarships 
awarded by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
under a program aimed at reducing 
the tremendous annual loss from live- 
stock and poultry diseases. 


J. Jerome Thompsor, manager of 
Pfizer’s Agricultural Division, point- 
ed out that deaths due to diseases 
and parasites alone may have reached 
a half billion dollars in 1954—the 
latest year for which official figures 
are available. ; 

“We are launching this new pro- 
gram for youngsters with an out- 
standing background in 4-H Club 
work with a view to making some 
contribution toward paring down this 
staggering waste of the farmer’s 
time, labor, feed and capital goods,” 
Mr. Thompson said. 


“It is our thought,” Mr. Thompson 
said, “that by encouraging young 
people to remain in extension work— 
particularly in the field of animal 
health—we will strike at the root 
of this problem. That is why we plan 
at this time to continue the scholar- 
ship program over a period of years.” 

The selection committee, represent- 
ing federal and state Extension Serv- 
ice personnel, may have to choose 
between as many as four nominees 
from each state which offers one or 
more extension courses. 

Formal presentations to the first 
group of winners probably will be 
made by Pfizer representatives in the 
students’ home states soon after the 
first of the year. 


Kraft Bag Appoints 
Sales Representative 


NEW YORK — The Kraft Bag 
Corp., manufacturer of multiwall 
shipping sacks, has appointed Ted 


Belfit as sales representative in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the 
Metropolitan New York area, taking 
over duties formerly handled by John 
Wallace. 

Mr. Belfit is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and was for 4 years a member 
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of the faculty at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He started his selling career with 
the Gummed Tape Division of Gilman 
Paper Co., of which Kraft Bag Corp. 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary. The 
company operates multiwall bag 
plants in Gilman, Vt., and St. Marys, 
Ga. 


To Your Feed Formulas Add 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 
Live Yeast — Vitamins — Enzymes 
For faster gains by more efficient utilization due to known and unknown factors of yeast 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY Chillicothe, Illinois 
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Here is the plant of the New England Grain Co. at Portland, Maine. In the 
foreground are two vans equipped with Sprout-Waldron Feed Piper units 
for bulk delivery. In the background is the new feed mill, showing receiving 
elevator and piping for the pneumatic unloading system. 


New Automatic Feed Plant Culminates 
40 Years of Progress for Maine Firm 


The new automatic feed plant of | the 
the New England Grain Co. at Port- 
land, Maine, represents the culmina- 
tion of 40 years of progress 

The new mill went into production 


formula feed business, for prior 
to the start of New England Grain 
in 1916, little manufactured feed was 
| being produced. 


The company is now operated by 


in 1956, 40 years after the business | Irvin D. Herman, president and son of 
was started as a small retail grain | the founder, and Maurice B. Kane 
store by the late Leon Herman. The | and James B. Ross, sons-in-law of 
company grew, and today the mod- | the late Mr. Herman. 


ern push-button plant produces poul- The 


new plant’s daily capacity is 

try and other feeds for farmers in | 200 to 250 tons considering ‘he pro- 
Maine and other parts of New Eng- | duction of all types of formula feeds, 
land. including feeds in both pelleted and 
Actually, the history of the com- | mash forms. In line with the extent 


pany closely parallels the growth of | of poultry produciion in Maine, the 


Shown above is one of two 3,000-gal. fat tanks in the basement of the mill. 
The fat is held in these tanks at 120° F. before being pumped through heat 
exchangers which raise the fat temperature to 200 at the rate of 500 Ib. 
per minute. To the right is shown the products fan used to elevate material 
90 ft. from the attrition mill to collector in the head house over 50-ton corn 
meal storage bins. 


This is a view of the 2-ton horizontal mixer and surge bin. The picture also 
shows the animal fat pump, heat exchanger and steam controls. At the top 
of the picture is partial view of collecting screw. This screw is able to collect 
feed from 14 overhead bins for recirculation through bucket elevator to head 
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4025 Sebastopol Hwy., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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PULVERIZED 
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ROLLED OATS 
ANO 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


Phosphate 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE COST PER 
UNIT OF EFFECTIVE PHOSPHORUS 
(Delivered Midwest) 


Dicalcium Phosphate ........... 4.60 
Defluorinated Phosphate ......... 4.50 
Low Fluorine Rock Phosphate ..... 4.20 


WRITE for 
sample & price 


house. 


Soft Phosphate Inc., Box 31, Media, Pa. 


MAGNETS 
| Write for Literature 
| 
ICTOR 
| 
| 
sf 
NEN 
DANNEN MILLS, INC. ey 


largest part of the mill output is 
poultry feed, but livestock and dairy 
feeds also are manufactured. 


Push-Button Mill 

The new mill is called a push-but- 
ton mill, and rightly so. Practically 
every function of the production 
process is electronically and auto- 
matically controlled from a central 
control panel. In fact, there are two 
panels. One controls the receiving 
and distribution of grains and other 
bulk ingredients. The second panel, 
completely automatic, controls 


batching, mixing and handling of all | 


formula feeds. 

The plant was designed and engi- 
neered by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., and his company 
also furnished all the feed milling 
equipment, including grinding, mix- 
ing, pelleting and other machinery, 
and the pneumatic unloading system. 

Of steel, concrete and aluminum, 
the construction of the mill building 
—actually on and under water in its 
location at Hobson's Wharf on Com- 
mercial Street — entailed unusual 
architectural design. Steel piling 
more than 70 ft. deep support the 
95 ft. high tower, and at high tide 
the basement of the plant is below 
the surface of the sea. 

Storage Capacity 

Storage capacity for grains is in 
excess of 600 tons. Bu'k feed com- 
ponent storage is available in the 
amount of 600 to 800 tons. These 
storage capacities, along with 80 to 
100 tons of finished feed storage, as- 
sure adequate continuous production 
operation, company officials note. 

A Pneu-Vac unloading system is 
used to deliver all bulk ingredients 
from ears and trucks to storage bins. 
Each bin is equipped with high and 
low level indicators, showing wheth- 
er a certain bin is filled or practi- 
cally empty and notifying the op- 
erator by a red light and alarm. 

Grains flow by gravity over a mag- 
net to an attrition mill, and the 
ground product is transported by air 
to the top of the mill and discharged 
through a collector to a pre-deter- 
mined ho'ding bin. 

Automatic Batching 

The mixing operation is controlled 
through a Richardson Scale Co. au- 
tomatic electronic batching panel, 
with any given formula pre-set on 
the panel. Located under each in- 
gredient bin is a specially designed 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City. Mo. 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 
A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
with HONEGGER DEALERS 
BIG “H” FEEDS 
Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 


perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 
FARM BUILDINGS 

Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 

EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ full line of modern labor- 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (0., INC. 


screw feeder, each driven by a sepa- 
rate motor, these motors interlocked 
through the panel to the ingredient 
selector switch. These feeders, in the 
sequence selected, deliver each in- 


gredient in exact weight to the hop- PHONE 805 Dun Building 
per of a dial type hopper scale. A 1 
dump hopper is provided for minor CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 


ingredients not stored in bulk bins. 
When all ingredients have entered 
the scale hopper, an air-controlied 
gate automatically opens and dis- 
charges the product to the horizontal 
mixer. In the meantime, minor in- 
gredients have been placed in the 
dump hopper, and approximately 15 
seconds after the mass of feed has 
been discharged to the mixer, an air- 
controlled gate on the dump hopper 
automatically opens, discharging to 
the mixer. 

Mixing time also is controlled by 
the batching panel. At the end of 
the pre-determined time, air-con- 
trolled triple discharge gates auto- 
matically open and the batch is dis- 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


| 
‘MA 
vie TAY F 


ust KEEPS 


Once you see one of these babies in 
operation, you will know that it's the 
hammer mill you want. Notice its 
strength, mounted on a cast iron base 
and with oversize bearings, and its 
smooth, vibrationless performance. 
Also watch it digest just about any- 
thing fed to it . tankage, bones, 
meat scraps, grain, alfalfa, ear corn, 
and roughage and yes, even manure 
and leaves. It has easy-to-change, 
hard steel screens to give you finished 
product control. 


It grinds... and grinds ... and grinds 
and never seems to wear out. It's the 
work horse of the milling industry. The 
first FORSTER HAMMER MILLS were 
sold over 20 years ago, and are still 
grinding out profits for their owners. 
And what profits, too! Compare their 
maintenance cost to other mills and 
see how much feed they grind per hour 
...and per horsepower. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND THE NEAREST POINT WHERE YOU 
CAN SEE A FORSTER HAMMER MILL IN ACTUAL OPERATION 


4 
| ! 
| 
DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and | 
TRIPLE | 
PROFITS! 
| 
| 
| 
(22d FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Save on First Cost 


AJACSOMATIC 


... save in Operation 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


Tools 


ened Hammer Rods as Standard 


46 Years of Continuous 
1090 TENTH AVENUE, S. E. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


© Remote Selection of Any One of Three Screens 
@ Insertion of Any Other Size Screen Instantly, Without 


© Open Throat for Hay or Roughage Grinding 
© Full Thickness, Heavy-Gauge Screens—up to 1/4" Thick 
®@ Tungsten Carbide Hard-Faced Hammers and Hard- 


© Straight Through Feed Discharge, Utilizing Hammer Rotation 
© Available with Attached or Separate Motor Driven Fan 


Contact your Jacobson Sales Representative, or Write us Direct: 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. M 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Equipment 


Service to the Feed Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


More advertisers use FE 
publication in 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


EDSTUFFS than any other 
the feed industry 


> 


This picture shows the complete weighing operation, including the electronic 


batching and mixing panel, 


scale hopper and dial, 


automatic fat injection 


system and electronically controlled premix hopper. Overhead is a partial 
view of collecting screws feeding to the scale hopper. To the right of the 
panel in the picture is another panel which controls the Pneu-Vac unloading 
system for handling bulk ingredients. Incorporated in this panel are electric 
bin level signaling devices, air gates on distributing screw, air gates on mill, 
collecting screw controls and all pump controls. 


charged to a surge bin. During the 
mixing cycle, another batch is be- 
ing moved from bins to scale. 

Mixed feed is lifted by bucket ele- 
vator to the top of the mill, from 
where it can be directed automati- 
cally from the contro] panel to any 
one holding bin over the bagging 
scales or pellet mills. 

Provision is made for inclusion 
of animal fat in the formulas, and 
this product also is automatically 
fed direct to the batch mixer. The 
discharge of fat is controlled through 
an electrical interlock located in the 
automatic batching panel. 


The capacity of the previous mill, 
even with 24-hour operation, was 
reached in 1952. Temporary steps 
to expand production schedules met 
the emergency, and plans were start- 
ed for a new plant. However, com- 
pany officials note, even before the 
original plans were completed, it be- 
came evident that they would be in- 
adequate. It was then that the plans 
were scrapped and new plans were 
drawn that would increase the ca- 
pacity of the original plans by 200%. 
These new plans resulted in con- 
struction of the new push-button mill. 


Joseph A. Morris of 


Spencer Kellogg Dies 


PHILADELPHIA—Joseph A. Mor- 
ris, 61, Philadelphia district sales 
manager for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., died recently. 

Mr. Morris joined the Kellogg or- 
ganization in February, 1928, as as- 
sistant to Daniel J. Healey, now vice 
president in charge of the eastern 
sales division, who at that time was 
district sales manager and in Decem- 


DIGESTIBL 


THAT’S ONE OF THE 
BIG DIFFERENCES 


IN OYSTER 


And EGGSHELL BRAND 


tops all common substitutes for digestibility. 


Tests prove that these pure, 
to egg shells in as little as 6 hours after consumption. 


Substitutes just aren’t as soft or as palatable as pure 
reef EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shells. High-producing 


layers need as much oyster she 


even ordinary hens eating 4 pounds of shells a year can 
produce as many as 24 extra eggs. 


Insist on the shells softened by centuries of ageing 


at the bottom of Mobile Bay, the 


bilitty—EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shells. 


SHELLS 


Oyster Shells positively 


soft reef shells turn in- 


lls as they will eat, and 


shells known for digesti- 


| | MWe Zirardt 


delphia territory. In October, 1929, he 
was transferred to the company’s 
office in Boston, as assistant to the 
district sales canager and in Decem- 
ber, 1934, was returned to Phila- 
delphia to assume the duties of dis- 
trict sales manager. 

Mr. Morris, who was a native of 
Philadelphia, is survived by his moth- 
er, Mrs. Mary Wohlfarth, and two 
sons, Robert R. and William J. 
Morris. 


FIRE DAMAGES MILL 
EMPORIA, KANSAS—Fire which 
was started by two over-heated bear- 
ings, damaged the head house of the 
elevator and mill of the Kansas 
Soya Products Co. here recently. 


WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


FEED 
| INGREDIENTS 


JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 


1400 South Pena Squere, Philodelphie 2, Pe., U.S.A 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 


Cable Address: “Woodward” Teletype: PH 109 


ILETOP. 
FOR POULTRY 
Hilltop Laboratories 


GooD 


A 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
( 
<4 
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Nopco’s pioneering knowledge of 

compatibility combined with Nopco’s 

Stable vitamins in one unique package 
NOPCOSOL 

Nopcosols are practical, all-sufficient vitamin-mineral : 


supplements—the only ones on the market containing 
vitamin and minerals that are guaranteed to deliver 


full vitamin potency at feeding time. * 
Nopco can offer a ready-mixed vitamin- mineral sup- , NOPCOSOL M4 for chick. 
4 en layer end Breeder. and 
plement, because Nopco has: - turkey breeder feeds. 
4 


1. The necessary know-how in compatibility 


2. Micratized® vitamins— stable even in the 
face of trace minerals 


Because we control the mixing of Nopcosols as well 
as the production of their most critical ingredients, 
we make this tradition-breaking guarantee: 


NOPCOSOL M-7 for turkey 
starter end grower feeds, 


The vitamin potency of feeds fortified 
with Nopcosols are 


GUARANTEED 


when made e when mixed when fed fo: 


7 Fortify with Nopcosol. They save stocking a con- 

| fusing inventory of supplementary vitamins. They 
permit even the most inexperienced mill hand to mix 

expertly, accurately, economically. They eliminate 

expensive overfortification. 


NOPCOSOL M9 for high. 
energy broiler meshes. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front Street 
Harrison, N.J. 


Name 


Firm name 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. and Richmond, Calif. 


Address 


City Zone_____State 


r 
| 
Please send me the Nopcosol brochure. 
| 


prodecers of Micretized Vitemins A & D, niecin, cokivm pantothenate, choline chloride, ond other products 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


15¢ per word; minimum charge 
10¢ a word; 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising 
for commercial 
ments of new 

services accepted for insertion at 
mum rate of $9 per colemn inch, 


w 


rate not available 

advertising. Advertise- 
machinery, products and 
mini- 


All Want Ads cash vith order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
7 


MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
ters er any other equipment, write J. EB. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 


FEED MILL, 
Drag feed 
Louisiana, 


FOR SALE—PORT HURON 
G.M.C. 4 el mot 
screens. 1937 Dodge tru E 


Fairfax, Minr 


WENGER MOLASSES MIXER; 160A GYRO 
Whip Sifter; 25 H.P. Pellet Mill: Union 
Special Sewing Machines. Ray Jones, 2222 
Oakview Drive, Jefferson City, Mo 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 4 AC BLUE STREAK 


Mill with 100 H.P. diesel engine, good 
condition, reasonably priced Write or 
phone Harold Attebery, Box 121, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—1900 SERIES, LATE MODEL 
Wenger Molasses Pellet Mill including 


24’ cooler, motors and starters. Also other 
equipment. Write Dixon Mills, Inc., Dixon, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE—NO. 4 JAY BEE 20” MILL, 
direct connected to 75 H.P., 220-volt mo- 


tor, starter and ammeter; fully re-built 
and guaranteed—60% off new price. My 
price only $1,920, f.0.b. Omaha W. H. 
Scribner, 5616 Grant St., Omaha 4, Neb 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 3UX JAY BEE MILL 


with 50 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M. motor, direct 
connected, with dust collector, priced 
right, will give good service. Write or 
phone North Fairfield Mill, North Fair- 
field, Ohio. 

BUTLER CARSCOOP MODEL GA 8-6. 12 
cu. ft. bucket. Excellent maneuverability 


for boxcar, platform, warehouse and yard 
work. Handles grain, fertilizers, etc., A-1 
condition. Western Mineral Products Co., 
1720 Madison St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn; Attention: Max F. Corso. 


FOR SALE—ALUMINUM TANKS, 400 GAL. 
up to 23,000 gal.; Sprout-Waldron 336 cu. 
ft. Ribbon Mixers. 4’x30’ and 6'x50’ Rotary 
Steam Tube Dryers. 3’x24’, 4'6”x40’, 5'6”x 
30’ Rotary Hot Dryers. Hammermills, 
pulverizers, attrition mills, etc. berry, 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermilis, 
oat ecrimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevater legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


LABOR COSTS 
BOTHERING YOU? 


We specialize in NEW & RECONDI- 
TIONED, LABOR-SAVING Feed Mill 
& Elevator Equipment. Consultation 
&R dations on your specific 
lay-out. 

J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 


P. ©. Box 574— Phone 6-2197 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


SALES MANAGER — EXPERIENCED IN 


nutrition. Give complete information. 
Address Ad No. 2290, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn 


NUTRITIONIST WANTED — EXCELLENT 


opportunity with large feed mill, located 
in the Midwest Address Ad No. 2289, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


QUALIFIED FEED NUTRITIONIST—GIVE 
qualifications and complete information. 
Address Ad No. 2288, Feedstuffs, 

apolis 1, Minn 


Minne- 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MAN WITH MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


doing feed 
| 


and poultry service work 

Also broiler and breeder flock supervis- 

ing Available at once. Prefer Middle 

| Wes Address Ad No. 2295, Feedstuffs, 
| Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 
BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality Quantity - Service. Wholesale 


prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randalistown, Md. 


SALESMAN WANTED—MAN CALLING ON 
feed dealers and elevators to carry na- 
tionally advertised sideline. Geod repeat 
item. A few good established territories 
now open. Reply to: Sales Manager, P. O. 
Box 6678, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OHIO MILL 


NEEDS MILL SUPERIN- 
tendent; cap ty 100 tons—8 hours. Pres- 
ent sale 50 tons mash—pellets Live, 
growing sa riot and i Excep- 
tional opportur for right man. Address 
Ad No p27¢ istuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


FULL TIME, SIDELINE OR BROKERAGE 
representative. Unusual opportunity to 
build substantial business in Pennsylvania 
or New York State for experienced man 
that calls on wholesale and retail feed 
dealers. Drawing against liberal commis- 
sions. Give details of sell'ng experience. 
Replies will be held confidential uniess 
otherwise stated. Write: Dept. J, 621 S&S. 
3rd St., Minneapolis 15, Minn 


WE NEED AGGRESSIVE FEED SUPPLE- 


ment salesmen territories open in Illinois, 
Missouri and southeastern lowa. Also In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio. You should 
be familiar with feed manufacturers, 
dealers and feede in the area. Write 
giving us your background and experi- 
ence, Interviews wi!l be held in the terri- 
tories concerned in December Address 
Ad No. 2219, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

FEED WE 


BROKER -INGREDIENTS — 

have a newly created position ir depart 
ment with a ng established opportunity 
This opening r wa s going to be 


filled by a top notch man h ng min 
mum of five ears’ experience buying and 
selling feed ngredients State jualifica 
tions, edu I persona t 
salary req 1 you 

reply. Add 228 I 
Minneapolis 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FEED AND EGG BUSINESS IN BOOMING 


community. Two trucks, one %-ton mixer, 
hammermill, grinder, steamer roller. 
Warehouse space 7,000 square feet. Truck 
unloading pit and railroad spur. Modern 
three bedroom home in mild Arizona 
climate. P. O. Box 10084 Phoenix, Ariz. 

FEED, GRAIN, HAY, etc. W. Cent. Calif. 


Retail, whise, warebsing. Pilisbury, General 
Mills, Albers; 40 mile exclusive franchise. 
A-1 bidgs., RR spur, prkg., compl. eqpt. 
Est. 38 years. Retiring. Dept. No. 23919. 


FEED & GRAIN, So. Cent. Colo. Retail to 
ranchers, farmers, etc. Low rent. Compl. 
eqpt. Expansion opp'‘ties. Dept. No. 23937. 


FERTILIZER & FEED CO.: So. W. lowa. 28 
ear landmark. No compt. Big Feige R.E. 
incl. Family disagree. Oppty. Dept. 62121. 
CHAS. FORD & ASSOC., INC. 
6425 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Fine Business Opportunities 
FEED MILLS and 
ELEVATORS 
We Can Help You When You 
Want to Buy or Sell Your 
Business 
Phone or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


Feed Men Hear Talks on Tech School 
Progress, College Research Findings 


KANSAS CITY—About a year ago, 
the feed technology building and 
pilot mill at Kansas State College 
were dedicated. But that was only 
ihe beginning of the relatively new 
feed tech program at the college at 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

There still is a real job to be done 
in encouraging more students to en- 
roll in this program and prepare 
themselves for careers in the feed 
and allied industries. Also, while 
opportunities are great, it is not yet 
possible to engage in extensive re- 
search at the college on feed produc- 
tion problems. 

This and other information on the 
feed technology program at Kansas 
State was presented at the recent 
Midwest Feed Production School in 
Kansas City by Dr. Glen H. Beck, 
director of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

In addition to his talk, the feed 
men present heard reports on two 
pieces of research by graduate stu- 
dents—a study of distribution of 


| 


micro-ingredients in feeds and a 


| study of the effect of added fat on 


pellet production. 

Actually, as noted by Dr. Beck, 
the feed tech training started in 
1953, with 29 students enrolled. En- 
rollment rose to 43 in 1955, the year 
of the dedication of the mill and 
other facilities made possible by in- 
dustry contributions of money and 
equipment. Now, this year, there are 
68 undergraduate students and three 
graduate students in the feed tech 
program. 

However, Dr. Beck said, this is 
still too low to promote maximum 
efficiency in the use of staff and 
facilities. 


Encourage Enrollment 


As others have noted, industry re- 
sponsibility did not end with the con- 
struction of the building and mill. 
And Dr. Beck emphasized that en- 
rollment should be encouraged in the 
feed school. Help is needed, he said, 
in calling the attention of high 


school, and even grade sehool, stu- 
dents to the program. At the same 
time, the emphasis should be on re- 


| cruiting good students. 


| 


At this stage, no major changes in 
the feed tech curriculum are indi- 
cated, Dr. Beck continued. 

In connection with the training 
program, he explained that the feed 
tech school is not a trade school. If 
the only purpose were to teach a 
trade, the program would be a fail- 
ure. The program should develop 


| skills, but as with all college educa- 


tion, the training also should help 
develop good citizenship and leader- 
ship abilities. 

In addition to the training for 
feed tech students, it is being rec- 
ommended that the staff and facili- 
ties be used for a course for agri- 
culture students on feed processing 
problems, thereby familiarizing them 


| more with feed manufacturing. 


Dr. Beck pointed out that, in this 
new field of education, there are no 
text books or laboratory manuals 
available. Also, more staff is needed 
for teaching and research. However, 
he said, these problems can be over- 
come. 

Discussing the research phase of 


the program, he said that there is 
not much opportunity for action here 
yet. The staff is small, and labora- 
tories are not yet completed, so the 
school is just at the stepping-off 
point on research. The potential for 
feed production research is great, 
however. The program is expected 
to be primarily operational and will 
not be concerned with nutrition re- 
search, although many cooperative 
projects with nutritionists will be 
developed. 

Clarence Creger, a graduate stu- 
dent at the college, told the feed men 
of his research work on the distri- 
bution of micro-ingredients in feeds. 

Emphasis should be placed on 
particle size in trace ingredients, he 
said. A small size is needed. 

As part of the research, a tracer 
was added to a carrier in a premix, 
and a tracer was added to the whole 
mix directly. There was no difference 
in results in this case. More work 
is needed, Mr. Creger said. 

He also pointed out that funda- 
mental research on mixing is scanty. 

A study was made on the use of 
a dyed salt as a tracer. The drug 
nitrophenide also was used. Studies 
were made of mixing results at times 
ranging from % minute up to 20 
minutes, with distribution through- 
out the mix determined. 

It was found that salt became 
distributed in a mix earlier than 
nitrophenide. At the same time, there 
was evidence that dense granular 
materials such as salt tend to sepa- 
rate from the mass of the mix as 
mixing time is extended. Light ma- 
terials, it was found, do not sepa- 
rate once they are mixed, though it 
takes longer for them to become 
properly distributed. 

The study, Mr. Creger said, shows 
that different ingredients reach a 
maximum mix at different times. 
This may indicate that there should 
be different sequences for adding in- 
gredients. Again, more research is 
needed. 

Fat in Pelleting 

Harold Poe, another graduate stu- 
dent, reported on his work on the 
effect of added fat on pellet produc- 
tion. A small amount of added fat 
will increase pellet production, he 
pointed out. 

The study was made-with a 20% 
laying ration with added fat. Data 
included information on power use, 
amounts of pellets produced, time 
required. Fat was added to the ra- 
tion at 1, 2 and 3% levels. 

The results showed the lubricating 
qualities of fat in pelleting. 

It appeared with the ration used 
that pellet production increased 
through the 2% level as a linear 
function of the fat addition, or in 
direct relation with the amount of 
fat added. Going higher than 2%, 
production continued to increase, but 
the results began to show a diminish- 
ing return. 

Power requirements were reduced 
with added fat, with a 25% decrease 
at the 3% fat level. 

Conclusions from the study, Mr. 
Poe said, were that fat gives lubri- 
cating qualities in pelleting; produc- 
tion was increased 34% and power 
was reduced 25%; the law of di- 
minishing returns expressed itself 
between the 2 and 3% levels. 


Feed Mills 


To Improve Facilities 


Many feed mills and elevators con- 
tinue to install new machinery to im- 
prove their facilities. 

The mill modernization and im- 
provement trend is evident in a re- 
port from the Bryant Engineering Co., 
Port Huron, Mich., manufacturer of 
feed mill machinery. 

The report tells of recent installa- 
tions of new equipment by 48 firms 
in 11 states—Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Illinois and South Carolina. 


The machinery includes hammer- 
mills, corn shellers and crushers. 


= 


Congress to Be Asked for 
Fast Action on Export Funds 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The badly-de- 
pleted bank account of the agricul- 
tural surplus disposal program will 
require the immediate attention of 
the incoming Congress next month. 

The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954— 
commonly known as PL 480—pro- 
vides a basic amount of three billion 
dollars. The programs of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture unit dispos- 
ing of the commodities, have virtual- 
ly exhausted these funds. 

Within the government there is 
some question whether there remains 
2 million or 50 million dollars. One 
top official said the amount was real- 
ly immaterial since neither sum was 
consequential in terms of recent ex- 
ports. 

Rough tabulations of past FAS 
activity would indicate that two 
million dollars was closer to the ac- 
tual amount. 

This amount must be increased by 
other money which FAS will obtain 
from previous procurement authori- 
zations where the foreign nation did 
not purchase the full amount of its 
authorized buying power. This sum 
plus gains of dollars from the pur- 
chase of Commodity Credit Corp. 
holdings of foreign currencies by 
other U.S. agencies operating abroad, 
might pull the cash balance of FAS 
up to the 50 million dollar level. 

But against these uncertain gains 
must be charged another cost factor 
on which USDA does not seem to 
have resolved. 

It is pointed oyt that the USDA 
determination of its freight payment 
policy has been unrealistic in terms 
of the going market for ocean bot- 
toms. The USDA policy in conform- 
ing to the existing law has been to 
require the foreign buyers to use a 
50-50 division between U.S. and for- 
eign bags in lifting its supplies of 
the U.S. agricultural surpluses it ob- 
tains. While that phase fully meets 
the requirements of the law, it is 
faulty in another respect. 

The USDA, in fixing its freight al- 
lowance, has decided that it will not 
pay more than the ceiling for ocean 
freight of $19.50 per ton fixed by the 
Federal Maritime Board for US. 
charters. That price policy clashes 
with present world freight charges 
of about $24 ton. It is suspected that 
this gap between the top USDA 
price and the actual world market 
may be delaying liftings by foreign 
buyers, who in many instances are 
actually unable to finance U.S. flags 
at the higher level of rate with their 
own dollars. 

If the USDA is compelled to recog- 
nize the economic facts of the world 
ocean shipping rates, it will have to 
boost its maximum payments into 
line with the world market, thereby 
seriously depleting the uncertain PL 
480 balance. 

In any event the bank account of 
the surplus disposal agency is badly 
dented and certainly will require ad- 
ditional funds from Congress prompt- 
ly if there is to be no vacuum in the 
export pipeline by late winter. 


No Halt in Export Flow 

Despite this condition it must be 
noted with great emphasis that there 
will be no abrupt halt to the export 
flow of agricultural commodities. At 
the present time there are many 
large programs for the export of 
grain and vegetable oils which have 


| been previously authorized and con- 


cluded with the foreign countries and 
the money to finance such exports 
has been earmarked and set aside at 
USDA. Included are the programs 
for India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia and 
Spain. 

For the pending deal with Brazil, 
the meney has been set aside against 
the successful conclusion of negotia- 
tions between Brazil and the U.S. 

These cases represent buying pow- 
er of three hundred or more mil- 
lion dollars which will continue to 
move in steady volume impeded only 
by tightness of ocean shipping facili- 
ties, ocean freight allowance discrep- 
ancies or Pacific Northwest boxcar 
shortages. 


Other Alternatives Available 

Trade sources have expressed dis- 
agreement with the close balance of 
the account, remarking that FAS 
has some alternative in other pro- 
visions of PL 480. For instance, when 
the last session of Congress increased 
the availability of money to USDA 
to three billion dollars, at the same 
time it increased the funds avail- 
able to the President for emergency 
and disaster relief to friendly nations 
and to friendly peoples in other na- 
tions. Such distribution of agricul- 
tural surpluses would be made on a 
grant basis and the present law pro- 
vides the President with a 500 mil- 
lion dollar fund. Some part of that 
sum has already been disbursed, but 
it is said there is still substantial 
buying power from CCC surplus 
stocks remaining. 

That all or any part of this money 
could be made available for pur- 
poses to which USDA has issued pro- 
curement authorizations under Title 
I of PL. 480 is a legal problem which 
does not seem to have been resolved. 
Until such a legal determination is 
made it is highly speculative that 
this potential buying power will be- 
come a temporary prop to the lim- 
ited amount of money still available 
to FAS to issue new procurement 
authorizations, where money has not 
already been set aside. This defini- 
tion does not include pending ne- 
gotiations with such nations as 
Peru, Colombia and Chile where 
there will be some scattered author- 
izations for the procurement of 
vegetable oils. 

Italy has asked for another pro- 
curement authorization of approxi- 
mately 20 million dollars to buy 
vegetable oils. According to trade 
sources the Italian supply-demand 
balance sheet clearly indicates that 
these commodities are badly needed 
later to sustain domestic consump- 
tion on a minimum requirement level. 

The attitude of Congress in speed- 
ing a replenishment of USDA funds 
for the financing of U.S. agricultural 
surplus exports is not easy to ascer- 
tain at this time. With some few 
exceptions Congress has never re- 
vealed any willingness to rush 
through appropriation bills. The most 
pessimistic outlook for the authoriza- 
tion of new money for PL 480 pur- 
poses would be between six to eight 
weeks after Congress convenes. How- 
ever, in the present tense world po- 
litical situation it may be that con- 
gress will rush a measure through 
increasing the funds now available 
for PL 480. In that event the possi- 


ble vacuum in the export pipeline 


of agricultural commodities would 
be prevented. 

The greatest impact would occur 
in vegetable oil exports, since many 
of the large grain export programs 
have already been confirmed. They 
are so heavy in many instances that 
port facilities are barely able to car- 
ry the load. 


C-G Grain Co. Shifts 


Management Personnel 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Several per- 
sonnel changes in elevator manage- 


ment positions within the C-G Grain | 


Co. have been announced by D. E. 
McKee, general manager. 

W. E. Armstrong, manager for the 
grain company at Atchison, Kansas 
since July, 1955, will move to Ft. 
Worth, Texas, to manage the new ele- 
vator being completed for the com- 
pany there. He will have an office in 
the Meacham Bldg..in Ft. Worth, to 
be opened about Jan. 1. 

William F. Allison, Atchison, will 
join the C-G firm to replace Mr. 
Armstrong as Atchison manager. 

Harry O. Kampschroeder, a long- 
time C-G employee, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager at To- 
peka. 

W. E. Armstrong was born in Frost, 
Texas. He graduated from Baylor 
University “cum laude” in 1931. He 
started in the grain business with the 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., since that 
time has spent his entire career in the 
grain business. His work with Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., took him to Oklahoma 
City, Enid, Wichita Falls, Amarillo, 
Great Falls,and Philadelphia. He was 
in the Navy during the war, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Afier graduating from Colorado 
University, William F. Allison joined 
the Blair Milling organization, being 
there some 14 years in the bookkeep- 
ing and traffic departments before be- 
coming assistant to the manager. His 
later experience included some time 
with Goodlander Mills, Flour Mills of 
America at Fort Scott, Kansas, Fair- 
mont Foods of Omaha and recently as 
manager of the Humboldt Elevator 
Mills at Humboldt, Kansas. 


St. Regis Paper Opens 
Testing Center 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has established an adhesives 
laboratory at the Kraft Center, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., for the development, 
manufacture and quality control test- 
ing of all St. Regis bag factory ad- 
hesives in the U.S., Puerto Rico and 
Canada. 

Plans also call for the laboratory 
to furnish formulations, test reports 
and technical advice to the com- 
pany’s licensees, and to maintain con- 
tinuous adhesive research and devel- 
opment program. 

St. Regis converts an average of 
250,000 lb. dry products into more 
than 100,000 gal. finished adhesives 
each month. 

Because of the variety of bag equip- 
ment at Pensacola, it is possible to 
conduct pilot trials with adhesives 
which will be used on bag equipment 
at other plants. These trials can be 
conducted before substantial amounts 
of materials are shipped to other 
plants for extended trials. 

Actual testing of adhesives includes 
checks on the binding time, water 
resistance, viscosity, solids, pH value 
and color. Checks are also made on 
the acid and heat resistance on past- 
ed portions of all bag samples sub- 
mitted. 
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ZELLERS’ LABORATORIES 


READING, PA, 
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A FINER CORN - COB GRIND 
A premium grade Dehydrated Corn 
Cob Meal for special feed uses is 
offered by the makers of Paxco 
Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal. Write 
for Bulletin 611-3. 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., 
P. ©. Box No. 120 Paxton 


Inc. 


HAMMERMILLS 


Certified and Uncertified 
seed oats 


@ New Newtons @ Beedee @ Garry 
@ Clarion Nemcha @ Cherokee 
Ajax © @ Simcoe 


@ Logar, 
Write for Carload and Truckload Prices 


Klingaman step GRAIN 


P. ©. Box 2521 Ph.: Adams 4-7729 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty ~ L- 00 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous 5 and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu /fir., for inter- 
mittent service. fe also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
e information. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
. SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 1ith Street Marion, lowa 


THERE'S NO STEALING 
VITAMINS OUT OF | 
STAB/L/IZED 
VITAMIN OILS 


dete oF 
stabilized 
vitomin 
oils 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


BEST YOU CAN BUY! 


KRIMPER-KRACKER® 
GRAIN ROLLER 


HCO 
SINCE 


1894 


) DAVIS SONS’ 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
an 
| 
| box 
| 
15 SIZES 75.00 UP 
— 
| 
| = 
| — SSS 
4- | Complete Line, Mill and & 
SOFT PHOSPHATE | 6 “a AST Supplie 
a d poultry. jus other 
als and cluding Be P 
ns inclu formula. oAVIs 
1007 Washington St.lovis,Mo. | 
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ASSURES CONSTANT 
PURITY OF CCC 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


The constant high purity of CCC Calcium 


Carbonate year after year is the result of strict 


laboratory control in the Calcium Carbonate 
Company's own laboratory in Quincy, Illinois. 


As shown in the July-December, 1955, issue of 


Lot CCC RE: CH 
Work fo low! 


the Chio Department of Agriculture's “Analysis of 


Commercial Feeds, Livestock Remedies, Fertilizers and 


Agricultural Liming Materials,” page 164, “CCC” 
Calcium Carbonate contains 39.25% elemental 
calcium (Ca) or 98.12% calcium carbonate (CaCOs). 


Caorbonate—ony desired mesed Calcium 
{free-flowing} Colcium Carbon. ony desired This consistent high purity is especially important 
: iodized Calcium Corbonote— od ano anese because it assures definite and uniform additions of 
ony desired iodine leve! calcium to your feeds, which are necessary for 
M Carbonate nutritional completeness—to provide the exact amount 


of calcium needed for fullest utilization of all other 


desired manganese lieve! ium grit} 
White, Wine or Phone 


ALCIUM (arsonate (ompany 
Pioneer Producers 04 Tnace Element Product 


222 West Adams + Chicago 6, Illinois 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska+ Box 409, Carthage, Missour! 


minerals, as well as the proteins, vitamins, and other 
essential nutrients. That's why CCC Calcium Carbonate 


is so widely recognized as a dependable source 


of calcium for all livestock and poultry feeds. 


CCC Calcium Carbonate is pure; it possesses 

good mixing properties; it is soft-textured. Actually, 
CCC Calcium Carbonate is less abrasive than grains 
and many other commonly-used feedstuffs. 

CCC Calcium Carbonate is the ideal calcium 
ingredient for feeds of all kinds. 


| 
[ 
| 
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New Legislation 
For Corn on 


USDA Agenda 


WASHINGTON — “We shall pro- 
pose new corn legislation as a first 
item of business for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress,” Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, said Dec. 21. 
“The effect of our proposal will be 
to give corn farmers a_ workable 
program.” 

The secretary’s statement followed 
a period of intensive study within the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning the situation which confronts 
corn and livestock farmers as a re- 
sult of the outcome of the recent 
corn referendum. In the Dec. 11 ref- 
erendum, 61.2% of the farmers voted 
for a change from present acreage 
allotments to a program which would 
allow greater freedom to grow corn 
but at a slightly lower price. The 
vote fell short of the two thirds 
required by law to put the new pro- 
gram into operation. 

“Corn farmers face an impossible 
situation,” said the secretary. “As 
matters now stand, acreage allot- 
ments must, under the law, be 
duced 14% below the level initia'ly 
announced for the 1956 crop and 
27% below the level finally enacted 
by the Congress. It is 36% below the 
acreage grown during the years 1952 
to 1956. This cut is so sharp that 
there will be practically no compli- 
ance. Furthermore, few farmers will 
be able to take the even greater 
cut which would be necessary to 
come into the soil bank, which many 
of them wish to do. Consequently, 


re- 


with virtually no soil bank and no 
corn program, corn production could 
be excessive and corn prices very | 
low. Livestock production might be 
unduly stimulated. The whole feed- 
grain livestock balance might be up- 
set.” 

The acreage allotment program has 
not worked, Mr. Benson said. “In 
the past, less than half of the corn 
farmers have complied with their a!- 
lotments. Marketing quotas will not 
work for corn, since about three | 
fourths of the corn is not marketed 
as corn but is fed on the farms where 
it is grown.” 

“The allotment program brings 
about increased stocks of corn, which 
under the law must result in lower 
acreage allotments and lower sup- 
port prices. This law leads to an up- 
ward spiral in stocks and a downward 
spiral in price. Acreage allotments 
continue to shrink and compliance 
continues to drop,” he said. 

“The base-acreage program, for 
which a majority of the farmers 
voted, would have given promise of 
much greater compliance, an effec- 
tive soil bank, and a better feed- 
grain livestock balance. 

“There have been proposals to 
patch up the old allotment program 
and continue it. The time has come 
to recognize that this program is 2 
failure and to move in the direction 
of workability,” Mr. Benson con- 
c'uded. 


CORN PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1) 


price support if they placed 15% of 
their acreage in the soil bank. 

The corn problem arose when the 
base acreage plan for supports, with 
a 5l-million-acre base for corn un- 
der the soil bank legislation, failed 
to win sufficient support in the recent 
corn grower referendum, and grow- 
ers were left with the acreage allot- 
ment plan and a total allotment of 
37 million acres. 


As Things Now Stand 
As things now stand, it appears 
that for all practical intents and 
purposes, virtually none of the com- 
mercial corn area will be eligible 


for support next year. Few persons | 
familiar with loan programs believe | 


that corn farmers will be willing to 
comply with the extremely low acre- 
age allotment for that crop in 1957. 


| Also, corn acreage cannot be eligible 


for soil bank payments unless such 
acreage allotment compliance is 
forthcoming. 

The USDA dilemma is found in 
the complexities of basic economics, 
salted with political considerations 
looking to the 1958 congressional 
elections. Returning Republican con- 
gressmen are speaking out in no un- 
certain terms, condemning the Ben- 
son handling of the farm problem as 
a cause of defections among voters 
in the farm belt. The GOP politicians 
also understand that as the Eisen- 
hower tenure runs out and the vote- 
getting capacity of the President 
diminishes, it may be even tougher 
in 1958 to hold the _ thin-margin 
seats retained in the last campaign. 


New Hog Increase Seen 

The recent pig crop report indi- 
cates that the drop in pig production 
has leveled off. Hog prices are con- 
sidered good and, with reduced 
slaughter ahead for some time, pro- 
spects are good; also, feed grain and 
vegetable protein supplies are large 
and relatively low in price. 

All of this, according to USDA 
economists, adds up to the starting 
point of a new increase in hog num- 
bers which would culminate in 1958 
with new high levels of hog market- 
ings. This might mean in a sensitive 
congressional election year that hog 
prices would again be down to low 
levels. 

The USDA economists say that 
the combination of low-cost feed and 
favorable swine prices can mean only 
one thing—a renewed advance in hog 
numbers. 

One school of thought at USDA 
would accept the easy escape and 
adopt the Humphrey proposal of a 49- 
million-acre allotment base with 
price support conditioned on contri- 
butions to the soil bank of 15% of 
that acreage allotment. 


“Bold” Approach 

The other extreme at USDA fav- 
ors a “bold” attack on the price sup- 
port problem for corn with this as 
the time to make a shift away from 
the present support concept and the 
perennial struggle over high or low 
levels of support, by accepting the 
status resulting from the recent corn 
referendum. Such advocates believe 
that a low level of supports on a 
small acreage allotment base would 
dissuade farmers from expanding 
corn production and that a shorter 
corn crop would discourage heavy 
expansion of hog numbers. 

It is generally believed in USDA 
economic circles that since the corn 
support program has never been ef- 
fective without marketing quotas, 
farmers generally fed out corn to 
animals when grain was available on 
the farm. 

If this conclusion is correct, the 
present status of the law might be 
an effective check on hog production 
expansion for the next two years. 

At USDA, there is an ever-present 
awareness that the soil bank struc- 
ture is at best tottering. 

Its effect on curtailing wheat pro- 
duction has been faulty; it has been 
more of an oblique approach to crop 
insurance than the original soil bank 
concept. It has been a political in- 
strument rather than an avenue to 
reduction of production of surplus 
crops. 

Unless Congress adopts some 
amending legislation at the outset of 
this session, even many of the wheat 
contracts of the acreage reserve 
phase of the soil bank made for the 
1957 crop are endangered and prob- 
ably invalid, since on combined 
wheat-corn farms, failure to comply 
with acreage allotments for either 
crop would void any previously made 
contract for either crop. 

One USDA official expressed the 
view that this was the time for a 
sweeping amendment to the soil bank 
act, requiring that all grains, partic- 
ularly the small grains competitive 
with corn, be brought into soil bank 


coverage—in effect, a cross-compli- 
ance requirement—so that reductions 
in corn or wheat acreage could not 
be by-passed by expansion of acre- 
age in oats, barley, rye or grain 
sorghums. 

This attitude takes into consider- 
ation the increasing importance of 
grain sorghums produced from hy- 
brid seed, making that a .crop a 
potentially much more important 
factor. 

Possibly the most drastic remedy 
to the approaching hog production 
build-up problem would be outright 
acceptance of the corn referendum. 
This would, in effect, dump the corn 
support program, but if that were 
to happen, the logical thing would 
be to end supports on competitive 
grains at the same time. 

Few persons believe that the ad- 
ministration could make that de- 
cision and stand off the probable at- 
tacks from Congress. 

Another view is that the nation 
needs an annual reserve of at least 
1 billion bushels of corn as drouth 
insurance. This view rejects the price 
control theory as a means of build- 
ing up such a reserve but prefers to 
see the government act now to seal 
off its corn surplus and replenish and 
rotate stocks from future crops to 
maintain an insurance corn balance. 

There is some speculation that the 
next session of Congress may see ad- 
ministration recommendations of 
plans which approach the “bold” or 
even “bolder” views. 

The drive to come forth with some 
radical changes in the present sup- 
port program rests in the hog situa- 
tion and the possibility of a heavy 
build-up of numbers and low prices 
at the next election time. 


Protein Oil Meal 
Futures Prices Up 


MEMPHIS—Protein oi] meal fu- 
tures prices Dec. 26 closed higher 
than one week before, with light 
trading through the period on the 
Memphis Board of Trade. 

Soybean oil meal turned up as the 
result of new trade buying and spec:!- 
lative buying, which followed liquida- 
tion, declining of soybeans and pre- 
holiday dullness. 

All boards in soybean oil meal and 
cottonseed oil meal were influenced 
upward by the new rail increases ef- 
fective Dec. 28. Dealers were trying 
to buy and get meal moving before 
that time. 

Cottonseed oi] meal trading was 
principally in December solvent. The 
market moved up especially in the 
December and January options. The 
demand for nearby solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal has been sufficient to 
take care of the production. Demand 
was slow in old process cottonseed oil 
meal. 

Dealings for the week included 
10,300 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal, 400 tons of Eastern Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal, 3,800 tons of 
solvent cottonseed oil meal and 100 
tons of old process cottonseed oil 
meal. 


Decrease in Egg 


Settings Cited 


KANSAS CITY—A recent Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
bulletin called attention to a decrease 
in broiler egg settings during the 
week ending Dec. 8, as reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for 22 reporting areas. 

Broiler hatcherymen were con- 
gratulated on the cutback, which rep- 
resented an 11% decrease from a year 
earlier and a 20% reduction from the 
previous week, and they were praised 
for the cooperation in a voluntary 
cutback which has been urged as a 
means of ending the broiler over- 
production problem. 

Subsequently, however, broiler egg 
settings increased again. Settings 
during the week ending Dec. 15 were 
back up ahead of the previous two 
weeks and larger than a year earlier. 
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Canadian Railways Get 


Freight Rate Increase 


TORONTO—tThe Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has authorized 
Canadian railways to increase freight 
rates by 4%, effective Jan. 1. This 


| 4% increase is in addition to the 7% 
| interim increase granted the railways 


| to 11% from 7%, as a 


| lowed a 10% 


last June in response to their appli- 
cation for a 15% increase, following 
the granting of wage boost and other 
benefits to their 150,000 non-operat- 
ing employees. 

In its latest judgment, the board 
described the newly-granted increase 
“measure of 
additional interim relief pending final 
determination of the application.” It 
is possible, therefore, the railways 
may get a further rate increase, per- 
haps to the full 15% they originally 
requested. This point may be cleared 
up in the board’s judgment which is 
to be issued before Dec. 31. 

The latest increase will apply on 
grain moving in western Canada 
The board last year tentatively al- 
increase on rates on 


| grain moving within the west for do- 


mestic consumption. This later was 
suspended and replaced by the 7% 


| increase last June. This will now be 


swelled to 11% by the 4% 
granted. 

The new order does not affect grain 
shipped for export from western 


Canada, as these rates are held at 


just 


| low rate levels by the Crowsnest Pass 
Statute of 1925. The order does not 


apply either to competitive rates, the 
lower-than-usual charges set by the 


| railways to meet competition from 
| truckers and water transport. 


<i 


Alfalfa F acilities on 
Memphis Site Planned 


MEMPHIS — A second expansion 
step was announced by Grain Eleva- 
tor Warehouse Co. when it signed 


| a 10-year lease with the Memphis 
| and Shelby County Port Authority 


for a tract of approximately nine 
acres on President's Island. Earlier 
in the month, Grain Elevator Ware- 
house announced the signing of a 15- 
year lease with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Toledo for a 4-acre tract. 
In both instances, Grain Elevator 
Warehouse will lease the facilities to 
the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co., Lamar, Col., and other 
companies in the alfalfa industry, 
for the storage and transshipment of 
dehydrated alfalfa and pellets. 
Grain Elevator Warehouse plans to 
construct a $100,000 grain storage 
warehouse on the Memphis site, 
which also is in the center of other 
grain storage warehouses. The tract 
is located on a railway siding and 
also fronts a deep-water channel 
leading to the Mississippi River. This 
places it on the inland waterway. 


A. V. Phillips of 


Bemis Bro. Dies 


ST. LOUIS—A. V. Phillips, retired 
director and a veteran of 62 years 
service with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died recently following complications 


resulting from a fall. He was 88 
years old. 
Mr. Phillips retired from active 


service and resigned from the Bemis 
Bro. board of directors in 1953. He 
joined the firm in 1891 at St. Louis, 
and was made a director in 1911. 
He was a vice president from 1912 
to 1946 and headquartered most of 
the time in Boston. He made num- 
erous trips to India in connection 
with burlap supply, and from 1925 to 
1932 spent much of his time there. 

Mr. Phillips was instrumental in 


| founding the Angus Co., Ltd., in Cal- 


cutta, established tomanufacture spe- 
cial, extra quality burlap. During more 
than 20 years that Angus Co. con- 
tinued under Bemis management, he 
served as director, managing direc- 
tor and chairman of the board. The 
Angus Co. was sold to British inter- 
ests in 1942. 


| | 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * * * 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


in these and adjoining 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for protnpt delive: 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations availabio 
from Feecstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 
ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL needles $1.03@1.18 ground $ ked 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply moderate; Milwaukee 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units Chicago: Demar good; supp ght; 
vitamin A per gram 9@11¢ a million units 45. 
of vitamin A, l.c.l, packed in 55 gal. drums, Ogden: Supply average; rolled $55@60; 
f.o.b. Chicago; drums included. whote barley $48 : 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in Baltimore: D+ nd good; supply light; 
55-ga!. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 306 ICU, $54.50 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15%@17¢, 2, New Orleans: Demand du 

600 ICU, supply adequate $ | yn pul ed 


19% @21¢; 
A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 
New York 


A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 
20@21%¢; f.o.b. 
or Pennsylvania. 
Minneapolis: 10,000 A 38¢ Ib.; 
A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 


2,250 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Massachusetts, 


Chicago: Der l very goc 
quate; f.o.b W mir nd 


300 D, 2,250 
shipping point 


D, 750 A | fine granular, rae h $ 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- | 70° mesh $12. pay urche, 8.D.. 
1,508 & 906 186 & atl | mesh 512.265 ni 
ex-warehouse drums included. BLOOD FLOUR 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,.50v A 16¢; 300 850 ry 17¢: Louisville: Den i fair rend | 
300 D, 1,500 A 15¢; 300 D, 750 A 14¢. a ee ee 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; | Los good 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated, vitamin ‘ 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 — 
A "$74.15@ 75.15: 17% dehydrated, Beattie Py 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply tight; Demand fa UPI a le 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vita 
min A guaranteed $68@68.50; 17% with no 102.60 
A guaranteed $60; 13% suncured $51@51.50. | i $97 n 100 
Omaha: Demand good; supply becoming Ib PI 
short: i7% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers 
Memphis: Demand quiet; trend steady; acequat 
supply adequate; dehydrated, 17% “rotein, BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $68.75 
supply fair; $76, sacked, Boston supply ¢90@95 tor 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- ; Los Angeles: if € 1 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $45 ton, supply amp! 
136,000 A unit dehydrated $65 ton, both 2 Ft Worth: Demand aT 1 
delivered, carlots. quate $85 aide , Worth. local 
Minneapolis: Prices were stronger this manufacture 
week, although a wider range of quota- Buffalo: Demand good trend steady 
tions was encountered in bulk granules than supply ample tie 
previously. Quotations: 17% dehydrated, Portland: 1 amp! 
100,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed $69 1: import $90 : 
@70, granules and oil treated $66@69, bulk; ret sup 
18% dehydrated, 125,000 units of vitamin | truc “ 
A guaranteed $73 granules and oil treated | 
$7 bulk | m 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; RB tea Demand poor: trer steady 
supply adequate; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 supply ample $70@75 tor 
A $66 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground 13% Chicago: Demand slow: supply ad iat 
2 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. | $65@85 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited | New Orleans: 1 fair: trend steady 
for nearby; California origin dehydrated suppl ample $e 
meal or pellets, truck $67, January, deliv- Tiiotemetas Der er: trend steady 
ered Ft. Worth; suncured: South Dakota supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. Cin 
Wo. 1 13% protein, %-in. grind, rail ship- cinnati 
ment $53, prompt; Colorado No. 1 52; Omaha: Demand good: supply amplk 
California 15% pellets $59, delivered Ft. $80 
Worth, truck. Wwe 
Kansas City: Demand strong; trend high- ’ BREW! RS DRIED GRAINS 
er; supply tight; 17% protein dehydrated St. Leute: A yood; trend i 
alfalfa with 100,000 units vitamin A guar- supply ample; $48 tor $5 1 
anteed on arrival $65, sacked, Kansas City; - Ft. Worth: emand yw; Off 
18% protein, 125,000 units A $68; 100,000 | 26% $65@66, 4 ed Ft. W 
A pellets $58.50@59.50; non-guaranteed A Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
meal $55, sacked, but very little avail- supply ampl f.0.b. Var a $59 sacked 
able; suncured No. 1 fine ground $45@ $52 bulk i: 
47.50, sacked; No. 1 \%-in. $42@45, No. 2 ae Demand dull; supply very 
%-in. $41@42, sacked. light; , 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; ‘Boston: Den and active; supply spotty; 
trend unchanged; 15% suncured, Idaho $45, 26 % $6 3.25 : 
f.o.b. Portland; 15% suncured, California Louisville: Demand fair; trer steady; 
$45, f.0.b. California; dehydrated $55. supply normal; southern movement fair 
Los Angeles: 15% suncured $43@44, de- | $54 ton. a 
mand fair, supply ample: 17% dehydrated Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
$56@57, demand nominal; supply scarce. to easy; supp juate; $60@6 
Boston: Demand good; supply fair; é New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
hydrated, 17% $76.75; suncured, 13% $63.%-. 1 mand light 
cago: eT and siOW; supply ig. 
ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 26% $56.50@57 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply suffi _ Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
cient; prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib.; 56 
drums 9%¢, f.o.b north Texas packing oe DRIED TRAST 
plents, with returnable drums Chicago: Demand limited 
jan Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 10@11%¢ It carlots ¢ lec. 
rie; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease Portland: en an supply ample; 
Ib. trend unchanged 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair: bleach- Buffalo: Den i nd firm: sup 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots ply limited; $10.65 cewt 
7% @7%¢ yellow grease 6% ¢. Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
Kansas City: Demand slower; trend weak- 11¢: ton lots 11%¢ 
er; supply adequate; prime tallow 7%¢ Ib.; New Orieans: Carilots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
bleachable fancy yellow 7%¢ Ib 11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend fair: Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow 7%¢: 11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
yellow grease 6%¢. New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
Louisville: Demand slow: trend easy: 10¢ Ib.: 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
supply good; bleachable white 7% @7%¢; Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey 
white tallow 7%¢; yellow grease 6%¢. St. Louis Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5- 
BARLEY FEED ton lots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; in less than ton lots 
pulverize 2 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; ed: 10% @11%¢ in carlots @12%¢, 
trend unchanged; rolled $63, ground $61. l.e.1 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend strong: San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
supply rolled $3.50, stand- 10¢ Ib. 
ard ground -46, Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
supply light; pul- 11¢ Ib 
verize .75, nominal. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- supply normal; 10¢ Ib. 
ply good; whole barley $60 ton, ground Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 
barley $60 ton, rolled — $62 ton, all ex- 11¢ Ib. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
le; rolled $68, ground $67. Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
« Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; fair; $4.25, barrels. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend un nged 64.75 

Leutovilie: Den trend steady; 
suppl) ample 

San Francisco: De mand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt 

Los ey Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply amp 100-lb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4 75. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 
$3.75 cwt 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.90, 100-Ib 
drum 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $4.25 @4.75. 

Chicago: Dem: fair; supply adequate 

3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 


New York: Crystals {13.97, flour $9.72. 
Buffalo: Cryst: als flour $10.47. 
Toledo: Cryst 39, flour $12.14. 


s $16 
s $15.18, flour $10.93. 


Boston: Crystals 
: Crystals $9.75, flour $5.50. 


Limecrest, N, 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los pats oy Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ar meal and flour $10.53 ton, 


carloads; grit $13.03 ton, carloads. 
Minneapolis: Plain $11; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
in 100-1 bags 

Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $&8@9 

CHARCOAL 
Chicago: Demand quiet* supply limited; 
] charcoal $102 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ample oultry charcoal, oak, 40-Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
air $54.50 

Boston: Demand and supply light; $95, 
nominal 

COCONUT MEAL 

_Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample 
go Angeles Demand quiet; trend steady; 
ipp!) juate cake, ex-dock, offshore 
Seattle: Demand slow; supply limited; 
rend unchanged $72 ton, ex-dock 30-day 
rr fror Philippines 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 


expeller $71.50 
(FORTIFIED) 


ent 


COD LIVER OIL 


Boston: I i slow; sup ply ample; 
600 D, 2,250 A D, 2,250 A 20¢; 
300 1,500 

New York: Trer pr per Ib. in 
lrur Ib.) 300 ICT 
750 \ 14 P19¢ 2 250 A 
18 0 [Cl 1,500 
8 00 A 22@ 
23¢ M Ne York or 
Pent 


FISH SOLUBLES 
trend steady; 


CONDENSED 


Los A geles: Demand good; 


supply limited 
Boston: I nd good; supply tight; 
i¢ it nominal 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
suppl limited i%¢ Ib. f.0.b eastern 
hore 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $82.50@85, East Co and 
Gulf on ment en solids 

CORN GERM MEAL 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $47 ton bulk, $52 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities arc sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $53.08, meal $7,.08. 

Atlanta: Feed $62.69, meal $80.49 
Birmingham: Feed $60.74, al $78.74, 


Boston: Feed $59.61, meal 
Chicago: Feed $49, meal 
Cleveland: Feed $56.31, meal $74.31 


58.37, meal $76 
5.93, meal 


Denver: Feed $ 
Ft. Worth: Feed $ 
Indianapolis: Feed 


Kansas City: Feed $49, 

Louisville: Feed $53.30, . 

New Orleans: Feed $58.27 27. 

New York: Feed $59.20, meal $77.20. 

Norfolk: Feed $58.37, meal $76.37 

Philadelphia: Feed $58.78, meal ‘$76.7 

Pittsburgh: Feed $56.93, meal $74.73 

St. Louis: Feed $49, meal $67. 

CORN OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate $57.10@58.10 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $57.10 ton 

COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample: $64, local 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
74 

Kansas City: Demand draggy, holiday 
market; trend steady; supply adequate, 
not muc solvent meal around for nearby; 
$56 for s ent sacked, Memphis, nearby, 
with January-March offerings at $55.50 and 
February- Marc! offerings at $54; 57@ 
58.50, for old process meal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings for 
mmediate shiprne limited; carlots, 41% 
old process $63, f.o.b. central Texas mills; 
solvent 41 ow gossypol $65@66, delivered 
Ft. Worth, January shipment; pellets $2 
1dditional: cottonseed hulls $33@34, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth 

Portland: Demasd slow; supply ample; 
tren@ unchanged; $64, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Boston: De ind slow; supply good; 

50 

‘Omaha: De and fair; supply ample; 
41% solvent $71.50, pellets $74.50 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 


process $67.50; solvent $66@6 
dull; trend firm; 


41% old 


Louisville: Demand sup- 


ply normal; old process $66.75; new process, 
no quotations available 

San Franc Sener Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $6 solvent $66.50. 

Seattle: i fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good delivered, truck lots, 41% 
expeller process 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73 

nd slow; supply plentiful; 


Chicago: Den 
hydra > $68.50 @ 68.50. 


trend 


69: solvent $68 


* New Orleans: Demand improving; 
firm; supply light; 41% $74@77. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; solvent $67@68; old proc- 
ess $68@69 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend dull; sup- 
ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process 
$57 sacked; new process, 41% solvent 
, sacked 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $62, sacked, immediate. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $75.25, sacked, Bosten. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 

POWDERED 

Kansas City: Demand and supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; 10% @11¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 199-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, @i3¢ drums; 
3,090 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
wore or New York. 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ 1Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 


less 30¢ It 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17% $58 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $89.06 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton tess in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 

f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
fluorine .01% guaranteed $79.55, f.0o.b. 
in 100-1b. multiwall bags 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
8%%, minimum 25% calcium, maxtmum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
lb. or more $79.55 net ton in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $89.55; 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $90.30, 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, less 
than 20,000 Ib. $100.30; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; supply 
adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $79.55; freight equalized with clos- 
est dicalcium phosphorus producing point, 


phosphorus 


mum 
Trenton 


carload basis. 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $88@89 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. . 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$68. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight: 
Canadian light and dark $69.75 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $54: solubles $80. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $64, bulk, Boston 

Louisville: Demand good; supply light; 
trend steady: eastern movement good; bour- 
bon grains, light $58.50, dark $60.50, soiu- 
bles $80 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply limited; $56@66. 

DRIED BEET PULP 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


plain $57. 
Demand slow 


molasses $57 


New Orleans: ; trend steady; 


supply limited; $60@61.35. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $61@62 

Buffalo: Demand peor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $66, sackei, Boston. 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply limited $71.35, sacked, immediate. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply sufficient $52 ton, delivered, carlots, 


sacked 
San Francisco: 
$54.19 


Demand good; supply fair; 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adejuate; $57.50@58.50 in paper bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, 50-lb. papers $65 @66, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$64.50 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
light; local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; 11¢. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9@9%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $8.50@ 
9 cwt 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8 cwt 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $9.15 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair: 
$10.75. 

Chicago Demand improving: supply 
light; medium acid $8.25@8.75; sweet cream 
$8.50@9 in carlots 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 10@11¢. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply scarce to adequate; $41@43, Florida 
origin 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
meal $55 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample; 
trend steady; pulp $43, meal $38, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
light offers; f.o.b. southern California pro- 
ducers’ plants: orange $50.50 sacked, $45.50 
bulk. 
Boston: Demand spotty; 
55 


quiet; supply 


od 
| | 
upply ade- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; 12%¢é. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 


supply ample; $13. 


supply ample; 


trend steady; 


Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 


fair; $11.50 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 12@ 


12%¢ Ib., 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $11.15 cwt. 


Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $10.50 


@11 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 


supply normal; 11%@12¢ Ib. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


12%¢ Ib. 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 


$11.7 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$10.50@11 ewt. in carlots 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply adequate; $11.50@12 
Ogden: Supply average; 
drum 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


supply adequate; 11@12¢. 


cwt. 
$15.15, 100-1b. 


trend steady; 


DRIED WHEY 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
light; $5.40@5.45 ewt. in carlots. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $6.50@6.90 cwt. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


supply adequate; $5.50 cwt. 


Louisville: Demand good; 


supply ample; 6%¢ Ib. 
San Francisco: Demand 
good $5.50 cwt. 


trend steady; 
trend steady; 


steady; supply 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $6.50 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
25 


quate; carlots, standard $6. 


ewt., sacked, 


delivered Ft Worth or any Texas points 
or In ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand and supply nor- 
mal: trend ste: dy ; Straight grade $6.25 cwt., 


deli vered or $5.25, f.0.b. plant, plus freight 
whichever is lower; partially delactosed 
$6.40 


Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 


fair; $6 cwt 
Portiand: Demand 
trend unchanged; $4.9 


supply ample; 


Los Angeles: Dem can fair; trend steady; 


supply ample plants $5.50; 


warehouses $6.10 
Boston: Demand poor; 
ful; $5.85 cwt 


f.o.b. Los An- 


supply  plenti- 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $6 cwt 


Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $5@ 


5.50 cwt 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


$80, f.0.b. Maine; $88, f.o. 


b. Delaware 


FISH MEAL 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply fair; east- 


ern menhaden fish meal, 60° 
blended, 60% 


% protein $141@ 


protein $130; 


Gulf, no offerings; Northwest herring-sal- 
mon blend $130; Canadian herring, 73% 
protein $1.95@2 a unit of protein, all f.o.b 
producing points; 60% blended $152, deliv- 


ered Midwest points 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 


60% $162 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply poor; menhaden 60% 


$140@142, bur- 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


<— 
BETTER DISPERSION! S— 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


* TRADE 
Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Park 1-9000 AK 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Mobile. 

demand fair; $2 a 
delivered. 

f.o.b. Coast; 65% 


supply fair; $150@ 
Louisville: Dema 
supply ample; $150 
Buffalo: Demand 
ply limited; 60% 
ton, bulk; $150 sac 
San Francisco: D 
ple; $2.30 a unit o 
Seattle: Demand 
ply good; $2.10 a 
carlots, Canadian p 
Boston: Demand 
$140@142. 


pilchard with solu 


trend 

$2.10, f.o.b. Califorr 
Los Angeles: Den 

supply tight; $2.20 


supply limited; 60 
diate, 


trend unchanged; 
Los Angeles: Der 


28; U.S. No. 2 $25 
Ft. Worth: Dem 


@47.50, No. 2 $44. 
freight rate. 


$28@29. 
St. Louis: Dema 


39 ton; timothy 
souri and Illinois) 
Boston: Demand 
No. 2 timothy $3¢ 
Seattle: Demand 
ply good; $35 tor 
U.S. No. 2 green 


prairie $30, alfalfs 

Louisville: Deme 
supply good; fancy 
$28: No. 1 hay, 
clover and timoth 
lespedeza, no estab 
22 ton. 


supply sufficient 


Ogden: Supply ne 
ton in the barn. 
Cincinnati: Dem 


No. 1 red clover $ 
green alfalfa $26; 
$26; wheat or oat 


Chicago: Deman 
$47.50@48. 
Milwaukee: Len 
$51, sacked, Milwa 


Cincinnati: [Dem 
supply adequate; 

Kansas City: Le 
to stronger; supp 
for immediate; $ 
for bulk. 

Buffalo: Deman¢ 
ply adequate; $53 


steady; white $49 


ply good; $61.50 
sacked. 


Louisville: Dem 


process $68.60. 


OFFICES: 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


meal, West Coast; 


light; carlots, bale 


$40.50@42.50, delive 


cutting $18@20 ton; 
cutting $22@24 ton; 


Wichita: Demand slow; 


New Orleans: De 


laps; Angola 60% $142@144, burlaps, 


f.o.b. 


Minneapolis: Market somewhat easier; 
unit of protein for 


70% 


60% meal $145@150, 


Ogden: Supply average; 2.20 a 


$171@173. 


160. 


unit, 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


nd fair; trend steady; 


ton. 


fair; trend steady; 


protein menhaden 
ked 


emand fair; supply 


f protein. 


fair; trend steady; 


sup- 
$145 


am- 


sup- 


unit protein, delivered, 


roduction. 


good; supply limited; 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
for nearby delivery; 63% South African 


light 


bles $146; 65% Angola 


$144, f.0.b. Houston. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


$2, f.0.b. Vancouver; 


hia. 


ae good; trend steady; 
2.25 a unit of protein. 


% $1 52. sacked, 
HAY 


$35. 


Atlanta: slow; trend steady; 
imme- 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


nand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $31@33; 
No. 2, leafy $23@ 30; U.S. No. 2, green $27@ 


U.8 


"excellent; offerings 


50@46.50; prairie 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply 
29 


supply ample; alfalfa, first and 


d, No. 1 alfalfa $46.50 
No. 2 
red TCP on 50% drouth 


fair; 

nd good; trend steady; 
second 

alfalfa, third and fourth 
prairie (Kansas) $38@ 

and clover mixed (Mis- 


$26@28 ton 


slow; supply adequate; 


38 
fair; trend steady; 
n, delivered, truck 


a 37 50@ 40 


sup- 
lots, 


supply very light; 


and dull; trend steady; 
alfalfa, Ne. 1 $30, No, 2 


clover timothy, 
y or alfalfa $25; 


lished price; straw 


mixed 
No. 3 


$20@ 


mand good; trend high; 


but top quality scarce; 


d alfalfa $79@81. 


timothy $69@71; timothy and clover mixed 
$73@75; No. 1 bale 


ormal; $1.10 bale; $21@24 


and fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; No. 1 timothy hay 


$22.60; 


24; No. 1 second cutting 


No. 1 red clover, 
straw $22 


HOMINY FEED 


mixed 


ad fair; supply adequate; 


good; supply 


ukee 


50@63.50. 


fair; 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61 


and fair; trend steady; 


$50@51. 
emand fair; trend 
ly tight in some 


50.50@51.50, sacked, 
yellow; $50, sacked, for white; $3.50 


1 fair; trend steady; 


50, bulk, Boston 


Memphis: Demand and supply fair; 


30, yellow $49.30. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply normal; $50.20 ton 
Seattle: Demand fair; 


ton, delivered, 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


and slow; trend 


supply ample; old process $77.60 


San Francisco 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Winnipeg 
Los Angeles 


trend steady; 


steady 
places 
for 
less 
sup- 
trend 
good; 


steady ; 


steady; 
new 


sup- 
carlots, 


sacked. 


light offers; $73@74 


February-March; 22% 


up quickly. 


trend unchanged; $72, 


Ft. Worth: Demand 
April $74.05, delivered 
$2.50 premium. 


Milwaukee: Demand 


Cincinnati: Demand 


old process $75.50@7 


supply adequate; No. 1 
sacked $48 ton; No. 2 


No. 1 $47.50@48. 
Milwaukee: Demand 
supply limited; No. 1 


Cincinnati: Demand 


protein $65@75; 55% 


78, burlaps. 


lb. bags. 
Cincinnati: Demand 


Cincinnati 


meat and bone scraps 
New York: Demand 
supply good; 50% 
73, 55% $78, sacked. 


bulk; $72.50, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand 
78 ton in paper sacks, 
lap sacks. 
Portland: Demand 


ple; meat and bone 


ful; $1.05 a protein 


tein, sacked. 


w ichita: Demand 


tions, no offerings 


Louisville: Demand 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


Buffalo 


‘Wiehita: Demand fair; supply 

Demand steady; 
ply tight; 34% protein expeller $82 ton, 
36% solvent $80 ton, both delivered, 


Omaha: Demand fair; 
32% expeller $74.50, pellets $77; 36% sol- 
vent $65.50, pellets $68. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; 

Minneapolis: The market 
offerings reduced. Quotations: $52@53, bulk, 
Minneapolis, for January 
flaxseed 
oil feed $31, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; 
stronger; supply adequate; 
neapolis, with some offerings at $51 snapped 

Portland: Demand slow; 


Philadelphia: Demand 
$73. 
quate; carlots, 34% or 


Boston: Demand slow; 
process 32% $70.17, bulk 


supply adequate; new process 


New Orleans: Demand good; 
er; supply scarce; 32% 


Chicago: Demand slow: 


New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 50% meat 


Ogden: Supply normal; 


supply fair; 50% $69.50 


fair; 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ply ample; 50% meat scraps $67.50 ton, 


trend unchanged; $1.55 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
or delivered Ft. Worth 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
unit; converted 50% 


Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; $75 ton, ex-warehouse, 50% pro- 


$77.50, f.0.b. plant; 


a Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; sup- 


supply ample; 


and $51.50 for 
screenings 


slow; supply ade- 
better: January- 
Worth; pellets 


supply light; new 


and supply fair; 
old process $70.75; new process $61.25. 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
Solvent $61.50@62; expeller $71.50. 
poor; trend steady; 
$65.50 @67; 


supply adequate; 


MALT SPROUTS 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
bulk $43 ton; No. 
bulk $41 ton. 
supply adequate; 


good; supply fair; 
oddweights $49; evenweights $48 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$48@54 
poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; No. 1 $53.50@54 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Chicago: Demand quiet; supply fair; 50% 
$85. 


$82.50 ton in 100- 


fair; trend steady; 
ton, sacked, f.o.b, 


St. Paul: Market stronger because 
reduced offerings. Quotations: $77 for 50% 


Kansas City: Demand draggy; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 
bone scraps $65@70, sacked. 
fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% $71@73 ton bulk, $76@ 
$75@77 ton in bur- 


50% meat and 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.60@1.65 a unit of protein. 
slow; supply ample; 
a unit 
slow; supply am- 
50% $64@66, f.0.b. 


trend steady; sup- 


Demand good; supply ample; 


fair; supply ample; 
55%, no quota- 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein 
fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70@75 ton 

MILLET 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 

ply scarce; recleaned Early 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 


sufficient; 


carlots 


trend steady; 


is firmer, with 


trend 
$52, bulk, Min- 


supply scarce; 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
and supply fair; 


trend high- 
or better $73@ 


trend steady; 
and bone $77@ 


trend steady; 
55% $75, bulk; 50% 


sup- 


trend firm; sup- 
Fortune $4.40 
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ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $4.50 
ewt., sacked. 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: The market is quiet, and 
prices of sacked material are somewhat 
easier while bulk material is pressing. Quo 
tations: bran $42.50@43.50, standard midds 
$42.50@43.50, flour midds. $45@46.50, red 
dog $47. 

Kansas City: Demand slow, holiday af 
fecting; trend steady; supply adequate with 
possibly bulk middlings pressing; quota 
tions Dec 26 bran $41.25@41.75, shorts 
$41.25@41.75, sacked; bran $37.50@38, shorts 
$39@39.50, middlings $38@39, bulk 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings mod 
erate; carlots, burlaps, prompt, bran $48@ 
49; gray shorts $48.50@49.50, delivered 
Texas common points; unchanged on bran 
50¢ lower on shorts. compared with pre 
vious week. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
bran and shorts $41.75; standard midds., 
bulk $40.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair, with bran in 
stronger demand than shorts; supply suf- 
ficient; quotations Dex 24, basis Kansas 
City: bran $41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50; 
bran declined 50¢ ton and shorts $1 ton 
compared with the previous week 

Chicago: Observance of the Christmas 
holidays held trading in millfeeds to a low 
level during the week ending Dec. 26, and 
prices fluctuated only mildly during the 
period. A pick-up in buying and selling 
is expected in the next few days for ship 
ment after Jan. 1. Quotations: bran $46 
@416.50, standard midds. $46, flour midds 
$49@50, red dog $50@52 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to easy; supply adequate; bran $51.: 2 
middlings $50.25 @52.50 

St. Louis; -Demand for feeds fair; price 
trend firm; supplies adequate: bran $46@ 
46.50, shorts $46@46.50, St. Louis switching 


limits, 
Louisville: Demand fair trend strong- 
er; supply ample; bran $52 mixed feed 


$52.50, shorts $52, middlings $53 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow and 
prices held unchanged. Some buyers were 
thought to be holding back until after the 
first of the year Bran middlings and 
heavy feeds he!d unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations Dec. 26: bran $47.50@ 48.50, 
standard midds. $49@50, flour midds, $50@ 
52, red dog $50@52 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran $55@55.50, standard 
midds. $56.50@57 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
bran and middlings $546 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply am 
ple; bran $55.50, standard midds. §57, red 
dog $61 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
supply adequate; bran $52@53.50; shorts 
$52 @53.75 

Memphis: Demand quiet; trend steady; 


ART CALLARI HAY CO. 


! 
Shippers of 1 

GRADED ALFALFA—CLOVER ' 

and Other Top Grades of Hay ' 
INSPECTION, WEIGHTS GUARANTEED : 

' 


Phone 352 Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1316 Sherman Ave Evanston, til 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Houston 


‘| 
— | | 
— 
| — 
} | 

j 
is a F-A-S-T when you & 1 
| order from BURROWS Cetulog!” 
MERRY 
JES 
= 
ry 
Omaha 
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supply adequate; wheat bran $48.50, gray 
shorts $48.50, standard midds. $48.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $45 ton, deliyered common 
transit points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $46. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $46, mid- 
dlings $51; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $53, middlings $58; to California: red 


bran and mill run $53.50, middlings $58.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54.50; red bran $59.50. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing, sacked $54@55; red bran, delivered 
CCP, sacked $59@60. 
MINERAL FEED 
Ogden: Supply normal; $108 ton in 50-Ib. 
blocks; $98 ton, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $88, block $93, mineral 
phosphorus 6%, granules $104, block $109; 
cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 
ules $97, block $102; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $87; phosphorus 2% 
$76 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 


Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $42. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient: 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-lb. blocks $95, 
100-Ib. bags $90, f.o.b. plant. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; competitive brands $45 ton, ex- 
warehouse; high phosphorus mixtures $65 
ton, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 


Seattle: Demand steady; 
ply good; $35 ton, f.o.b. 
ear lots. 

San Francisco: Demand 
good; $35 ton, f.o.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 28¢ gal., f.o.b. Gulf ports, 
in tank car lots. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; blackstrap 29¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend 
supply fair; 29%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; blackstrap 28¢ gal., tank car, 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Market is steady, with quo- 


supply 


trend firm; sup- 
Seattle, tank 


good; supply 


steady: 


tations generally 28%¢ gal., f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, and a few offerings at 28¢ gal 
Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand ,zood: 
supply limited; trend strong; $25 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; $35, f.o.b. tank cars; $35.25, 


f.o.b, tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply very 
searce; blackstrap 29¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, trucks $57.29; seller’s 
market price on date of shipment. 


Kansas City: Demand fair for holiday 


week; trend steady; supply adequate: 28¢ 
gal., New Orleans, for immediate; 28%@ 
29¢ gal. for January offerings. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 28¢ gal. in tank cars; 


600-lb. drums $16.29, customers’ drums. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
29%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 27% @28¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50- 

kilo lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 


5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $25; pul- 
verized white oats $53@53.50; rolled oats 
$96. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $58.50; ground mixed 
$48.75; reground oat feed $21@22. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


Memphis: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 3%% protein, reground oat feed 
$28.50 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend quiet; 
supply ample pulverized white oats $59@ 
61, used bags: $66@68, jutes reground 
oat feed 33.50 @ 35.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $20.50; fine ground feed- 


ing oatmeal $80@81; feeding rolled oats 
$90@91 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged, with 
trade quiet uotations: feeding rolled oats 
$89, standar pulverized $51.50, feeding 


oatmeal $74.50, reground oat feed $23, nom- 
inal, crimped oats $64.50 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce 
for immediate elivery; oat millfeed $52.40, 
reground oat milifeed $29.90 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light; pulverized white oats $56; Ca- 
nadian oat feed $31, domestic $27 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 
cleaned $67 
Los Angeles: 


rolled $66, ground $63, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; white pulverized $74. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend ~ weak; 
supply adequate: 7-4 oat feed $21.50 
in 100-Ib. burl pulverized white 
oats $49 ton, 

Seattle: Der trend steady; sup- 


Ply good: whole oats 
ground oats $70 ton 


recleaned $72 ton, 
rolled oats $73 ton, all 


ex-warehouse, sacked, 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; reground $26.25; rolled 
oats $95.25; feeding meal $86.25; pulver- 
ized white mats $54.25; crimped white 
$76.25. 

OYSTER SHELL 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


Ply good; western shell $28 ton, eastern 
shell $32 ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.! 

Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply normal; in 80-1? bags $21.34 ton, in 
50’s $21.54, in 25’s $21.84. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $18@18.25 local 


supply am- 


Boston: Demand good supply plentiful; 
$23.71 in paper; f.o.b. Florida points $13 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $25. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $30, eastern $36; 
granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 

PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $47. 

Atlanta slow; trend steady; 


Demand 
supply limited; 45% $62, sacked, immediate. 
PEAT MOSS 
Philadelphia: Demand and 
$2.95, f.0.b. pier 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged $3.15. 

San Francisco: Demand fair 
ple; $3.35 bale 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; Canadian 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered, California 
main line points 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $2.90 bale, delivered carlots, 
horticultural or poultry 

Chicago: Demand good; 
$3.75@3.85 standard 7% cu. ft 

Boston: Demand and supply 
3.10 bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100% pure potassium U.S.P., 
250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100-lb. lots 
in fiber drums $1.92; 90% potassium fodide 
calcium stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots in 
leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ilb. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85. 

New York: Trend 


supply fair 


supply ample; 


supply am 


supply ample; 
bale. 
steady; 


$3@ 


steady; granular or 
crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-Ilb. drums, $1.92 
Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 ib in 25-Ib 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-lb. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-lb. drums, 
$1.96 Ib. In 25-lb. drums; f.o.b. New York, 
Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4%¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $40@41, prompt 


177 MILK STREET 


* Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 


* Condensed Fish Solubles 
¢ Vitamin Oils 


¢ Dried Citrus Pulp 


H. MARK McNEAL CO. 
1207 Liberty Life Bidg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 
c. C. WELCH 
435 Brevoort Road 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 


L. E. "ROBBIE" ROBERTSON 
P. ©. Box 691 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Phone: Binghamton 27152 


New England By-Products Corp. 


Phone HUbbard 2-1 682 


¢ Gorton’s Layer Blend 
* Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 
¢ Dried Potato Pulp 
Fish Meal 
¢ Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 
© Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish 
¢ Flavor Corporation of America 
¢ Newbyco Vitalizer 


CHARLES COOPER 

P. O. Box 135 
Doylestown, Penn. 
Phone: Doylestown 4568 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


¢ Gorton’s Turkey Blend 


¢ Dried Beet Pulp 
Feather Meal 
Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
R. D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 

L. J. BARRETT CO. 

Box 505 

Clinton, N. J. 

Phone: Clinton 451 


HAWKINS MILLION $ 
HEN, INC. 

Va. 

Phone: Harrisonburg 4-305! 


. 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills: 
hulls $4@5, f.o.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply light; bran $55.61. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; bran $37, sacked, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas points, 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; bran $50, sacked, immediate. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $44, polish $48. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; bran $37@38, Louisiana 
mills; no quotes on hulls. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis: Buyers are holding off, and 
some pressure on Canadians developed from 


resellers, with the market on this type 
off about $2 ton. Quotations: country run 
$20@25, lights $12@22, mediums $23@32, 


heavies $33@42; Canadian $17, bulk, Duluth; 


Canadian ground $27.50, sacked, Duluth; 
flax screenings $23@26. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $30; barley $28 
@ 34. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $33.50, New York; 
unground, bulk $25.75, New York. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
ground grain screenings $30; Canadian, 
bulk $24. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
2% protein, ground $43, sacked, delivered 
‘t. Worth 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$18.85@19.10. 

$23.65 @ 23.90. 

$23.10 @ 23.35. 
Cincinnati: $21.80@22. 

Des Moines: $23.60@23.85. 
Kansas City: $23.20@23.45. 
Memphis: $20.50@20.70. 
Minneapolis: $24.: 
Philadelphi 
St. Louis: $22.50@2 


Atlanta: 
Baffalo: 
Chicago: 


bo 


Tampa: $18@18.20. 
Toronto: $27.50@ 27.80. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
ecarlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.45@ 


2.47, delivered Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 
prompt $2.90 @2.95. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$2.95@2.98. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Demand good; supply 
$45, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85 @90. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $46.50@47, bulk, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply suf- 
ficient; trend stronger; 49% $69.50@71.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$46, bulk, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
cient; carlots, 44% 
origin, January through March; 
January 

Minneapolis: Demand eased off, and prices 


supply adequate; 


Boston: ample; 


supply suffi- 
$68@69 depending on 
truck $64, 


slipped 50¢@$1.50 ton this week to $41, 
bulk, Decatur. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $63, sacked, immediate. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $54, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; January $42, March $40. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


small offers: $76.94@77.94, delivered CCP. 
Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $45, bulk, Decatur. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger for nearby, weaker for future; 
supply tight nearby, plenty for forward; 
$45.50@47 for immediate, $44.50@45 for 
January-March, bulk, Decatur, for Kansas 
City and western shipment; $46.50@47.50 for 
unrestricted. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $76.50 ton, delivered, sacked; 
$42, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $57.61 ton. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple 75.94 

Wichita Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 44% $63.50, 50% $71.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
solvent $61.50, pellets $63; 41% expeller 
$68.50. 

Chicago: Soybean oil meal trading gained 
a fair volume during the week ending 
Dec. 26. This indicates feed manufacturers 


expect an upturn in business after the turn 
of the year. Quotations: 44% soybean oil 
meal $56@56.50. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply good; 
bulk, unrestricted $46.50@47. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; black: large $15.50 cwt., 
medium $14 cwt., small $10.50 cwt.; gray: 
large $16 cwt., medium $14.50 cwt., small 
$10.50 cwt. 


44% 


TANKAGE 
Demand fair; 
60% $79@81 
paper sacks, 


trend steady; 
ton bulk, $84 
$83@85 ton in 


St. Louis: 
supply ample; 
@86 ton in 
burlap sacks 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $72.50@75, 
sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.35 a unit of protein. 

Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply ex- 
tremely light; 60% digester $76@77, f.0.b. 
Ft. Worth 

St. Paul: Market firmer as a result of 
lighter kill and reduced meal offerings 
Quotations: 60% digester $77. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 72.50@77.50 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
60% 77.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Omaha: Demand strong; 


trend steady; 
ton. 
supply ample; 


supply limited; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $70@76.50 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $83@85. 
Chicago: Demand improved; 
60% protein $70@77.50. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier 


supply fair; 


supply sufficient; $64@66 cottons 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
ply adequate; commercial grade $61, sacked, 


f.o.b. Buffalo 
Chicago: Market steady at 


$63. 


MINORITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


thirds requirement was that mark- 
eting quotas for wheat and cotton 
required a two-thirds majority to 
put them into effect and that the 
same requirement should apply to 
base acreages for corn. 


A Different Thing 

“Marketing quotas, however, are 
very different from base acreages,” 
Prof. Simerl noted. “Compliance with 
marketing quotas on wheat and cot- 
ton is mandatory. Farmers who grow 
acreages of these crops in excess of 
their marketing quotas not only lose 
the price support privilege, but also 
must pay substantial fines. These 
fines are so steep that practically 
no wheat growers plant more than 
their allotments. Where such com- 
pulsion is involved, it may be ap- 
propriate to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the voting farmers. 

“By contrast, compliance with 
base acreages for corn would have 
been voluntary, the same as com- 
pliance with acreage allotments. The 
only penalty for non-compliance with 
either base acreages or acreage al- 
lotments was loss of the price sup- 
port privilege. There seems to be no 
adequate justification for requiring a 
two-thirds majority for base acre- 
ages and only one-third for acreage 
allotments. 

10% Approve 

“There were only 163,227 unchal- 
lenged votes for acreage allotments. 
No one knows exactly how many 
persons were eligible to vote, but 
the number apparently was at least 
10 times as many as voted for allot- 
ments. Thus corn growers now have 
a program that has been approved 
by the action of only 10% of the 
growers.” 

Farmers in 24 states voted in the 
corn referendum. These states and 
the percentage of votes for acreage 
allotments for corn were as follows: 

West Virginia, 5.1%; Delaware, 
11.6; Kentucky, 12.7; Tennessee, 13.0; 
Georgia, 14.7; Alabama, 17.4; New 
Jersey, 19.0; Illinois, 19.5; North 
Carolina, 21.4; Michigan, 24.9; Indi- 


ana, 25.4; Pennsylvania, 26.2; Ohio, 
28.9; Maryland, 33.1; Iowa, 40.5; 
Arkansas, 40.8; Wisconsin; 45.1; 


Kansas, 48.6; Virginia, 49.3; Nebras- 
ka, 50.8; Missouri, 53.7; North Da- 
kota, 72.5; South Dakota, 72.9; and 
Minnesota, 76.5. 

“At least three-fourths of the corn 
producers did not vote either way,” 
Prof. Simerl said. “Why? Some did 
not vote because they did not under- 
stand the two propositions. We sus- 
pect, however, that most of those who 
did not vote had littie faith in, or con- 
cern about, either program.” 


TURKEYS 
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testings also showed the potential for 
continued expansion of broiler pro- 
duction. In 40 states for which com- 
parisons are available, the number 
of chickens for supplying broiler 
hatching eggs which was tested in 
November was up 28% from a year 
earlier. 

The number of chickens for other 
purposes tested during November 
was down 14% from a year earlier. 

In this connection, it is expected 
that the number of chicks raised for 
flock replacement in 1957 may show 
some decrease. 
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PIG CROP 
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vember and smaller percentages in 
June-August. 

1957 Spring Intentions: Farmers’ 
reports on breeding intentions indi- 
cate about 7.5 million s ws to farrow 
in the spring of 195. (December, 
1956-May, 1957). This would be a 
decrease of 2% from last spring. 

Compared with 1956, the south At- 
lantic states show a 1% increase. 
All other regions show decreases— 
north Atlantic, down 12%; east north 
central, 2%; west north central, 1%; 
south central, 3%; West, 4%. (See 
table for state and regional details.) 

If intentions materialize and the 
number of pigs per litter equals the 
average with an allowance for up- 
ward trend, the 1957 spring crop 
would be 52 million head, or 2% 
smaller than in 1956. For the Corn 
Belt, the 1957 spring crop would be 
2% smaller than in 1956. 

Some experts thought that the 
spring pig crop would be about the 
size now indicated. Others thought 
that it would come even closer to 
the 1956 level, and possibly even ex- 
ceed it slightly. 

If the average litter size should 
be up more than indicated, the crop 
would, of course, be a little larger 
than now indicated. Also, good hog 
prices with the reduced slaughter 
could stimulate production some. 

At any rate, in commenting earlier 
on the outlook, USDA noted that 
the hog-corn price ratio this past 
fall was low enough to make an in- 
crease in total spring farrowings un- 
likely. On the other hand, the small- 
er than usual decline in prices in the 
fall made producers more confident. 
Also, the corn crop was big. Ac- 
cordingly, it was thought that the 
spring total might be close to 1956. 

Hogs Over Six Months Old: The 
number of hogs more than six months 
old (including sows) on farms Dec. 
1 was about 15% less than a year 
earlier. 

USDA noted that farrowings of 


the 1956 spring pig crop were the 
earliest of record, and hogs have been 
marketed at lighter weights than a 
year earlier. Although the spring 
crop was 8% smaller than in 1955, 
the number of sows farrowing during 
the first three months of the spring 
season was up 1%. Total commercial 
hog slaughter from August through 
October also was up 1%. However, 
November slaughter was down 4% 
and marketings during the first half 
of December were down substantially. 
Thus price prospects are stronger. 

Selected Corn Belt States: The pig 
crop report includes special infor- 
mation on nine important Corn Belt 
states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota and Kansas. 

There were about 40.1 million hogs 
and pigs on farms on Dec. 1 in these 
nine states, 8% less than a year 
earlier. Hogs and pigs six months old 
and over, at 16.2 million head, were 
down 14% from December, 1955. The 
number under six months of age was 
off 3%. There was a 7% drop in 
the number three to six months old 
and a 1% increase in pigs under 
three months old. 

The intended number of sows for 
1957 spring farrow in these nine 
states is 5.3 million head, down 1% 
from 1956. Since breeding stock is 
included in the inventories, the sharp 
drop in numbers of older hogs means 
that the supply of hogs for market- 
ing this winter will be considerably 
below the winter of 1955-56. 

Present intentions indicate that the 
slight drop in spring farrowings will 
take place in the period of March- 
May, with the December-February 
farrowings at about the same level 
as a year earlier. Sows expected to 
farrow during December-February at 
1,595,000 head compare with 1,594,- 
000 head a year earlier. The present 
survey shows a 4% increase for this 
period over the early intentions of 
1,531,000 head reported in Septem- 
ber. Some 3,717,000 sows are intend- 
ed for farrowing in the March-May 
period—or 1% below a year earlier. 

These nine states accounted for 
70% of the 1956 U.S. spring pig crop. 


Pigs Saved and Sows Farrowing 


Fall (June through Nov.) 
1956 


Pigs —Sows farrowin 
Year Spring (Dec. thru May) 
1956 1957 
State and as % of as % of as % of 
division 1955 1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1956 1957* 1956+ 
—1!,000 head— % —1!,000 head— % —1!,000 head— % 
ar re 15 13 87 3! 30 97 2 2 76 
New Hampshire ..... 9 7 78 18 15 83 i 1 105 
Pre. ee 9 8 8&9 18 18 100 2 2 93 
Massachusetts ........ 80 7! 89 166 147 89 14 12 86 
Rhode Island ........ 6 100 12 92 100 
Connecticut ......05+ 16 15 94 33 28 85 2 2 105 
hh... errr 117 itl 95 268 255 95 20 18 90 
New Jersey ......... 88 82 93 192 188 98 8 17 94 
Pennsylvania ......... 469 425 91 1,008 955 95 78 67 86 
No. Atlantic ..... 809 738 91 1,746 1,647 94 138 122 88 
2,426 2,233 92 5,086 4,885 390 359 92 
Indiana .... Se 3,795 103 7,770 7,954 102 595 595 100 
4,678 4,794 102) «11,325 11,267 94 930 930 100 
eT ELe 652 604 93 1,445 1,362 94 107 102 95 
Wisconsin iss oie ns 1,435 1,326 92 3,938 3,409 87 295 289 98 
E. N. Central ....12,886 12,752 99 29,564 28,877 98 2,317 2,275 98 
Minnesota ..... Sore: 2,050 90 966 5,853 84 548 100 
7,179 6,835 95 21,326 19,116 90 1,701 1,701 100 
0 ee 3,130 3,034 97 101 513 523 102 
North Dakota ........ 121 112 93 793 él 77 75 77 103 
South Dakota ........ 549 475 87 2,962 2,288 77 265 252 95 
Oe SPS 1,291 1,053 82 4,591 3,426 75 340 313 92 
Ys Re 654 580 89 1,605 1,445 90 125 15 92 
W. N. Central ....15,199 14,139 93 
North Central ..... 28,085 26,891 96 
Delaware . odeeney 26 23 88 
Maryland .. an 168 153 91 
490 504 103 
West Virgini soenes 133 104 78 
North Carolina ...... 760 821 108 
South Carolina ....... 383 383 100 
1,106 1,152 104 
South Atlantic .... 3,310 3,425 103 
Kentucky . 937 104 
Terinessee . 675 103 
Alabama . 748 92 
Mississippi 418 94 
Arkansas ...... 376 98 
Louisiana . yer 305 104 
Oklahoma . POP 328 80 
Pere ive 700 85 
South Central . 4,922 4,687 95 
Montana. 92 76 83 - 
Idaho .... 83 69 83 
Wyoming .........++- 21 24 114 
114 104 9! 
New Mexico 37 29 78 
Arizona 14 16 114 
Sree 39 42 108 
Nevada ....... ‘ 10 91 
Washington . 110 88 80 
GROMER 124 104 84 
258 232 90 
Western 794 88 
38,029 36,555 96 


58 55 95 5 4 85 
371 91 27 25 92 
1,006 1,033 103 79 8! 102 
86 18 14 78 

1,882 1,947 103 168 18! 108 
105 69 99 

2,406 2,594 108 212 216 102 
647 7 109 67 65 97 
7,407 7,712 104 645 654 101 
1,876 2,027 108 158 163 103 
1,807 1,936 107 156 159 102 
1,628 1,612 99 127 127 100 
103 85 94 100 

740 758 102 57 56 98 
633 67! 106 60 57 95 
864 88 63 52 83 
1,717 1,570 91 128 104 8! 
10,142 10,232 101 834 812 97 
235 195 83 17 17 100 
183 174 95 1S 13 87 
49 52 106 a 4 100 
261 243 93 22 21 95 
75 67 89 6 5 90 
34 35 103 3 3 107 
85 8! 95 6 6 92 
22 21 95 2 2 94 
232 193 83 15 15 100 
268 244 91 20 20 100 
587 513 87 46 43 93 
2,031 1,818 90 156 149 96 


95,719 89,671 94 7,657 7,541 


*Number indicated to farrow from breeding intentions reports. ¢Percentages based on un- 


rounded numbers 


Larry McDonough James Mcinnis 


Honeggers’ Names 5 


District Managers 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Five district 
sales representatives—four in Iowa 
and one in Michigan—have been 
named by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
announces L. S. 
Rolf, vice presi- 
dent and general 
sales manager. 

Larry McDon- 
ough has been ap- 
pointed manager 
of the Waterloo, 
Iowa, district. He 
has been with the 
company since 
July 1, prior to 
which time he 
served as branch 
sales manager for a liquid fertilizer 
company. Before that, he co-man- 
aged a retail feed business at Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

Appointed manager of the New- 
ton, Iowa, district was James Mc- 
Innis. Mr. McInnis previously served 
in several sales positions and was a 
hatcheryman and salesman for a 
Williamsburg, Iowa, hatchery. He 


Bob Royal 


Task Group on Oils, 


Fats Plans Meeting 


WASHINGTON—The second meet- 
ing of a task group on oilseeds and 
animal fats, named to advise the 
President’s bipartisan commission on 
increased industrial use of agricul- 
tural products, will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, on 
Jan. 3-4. 

The group will review its prelim- 
inary studies of the economic and 
technical position of oilseeds and 
animal fats, including appraisals of 
current and planned utilization re- 
search on fats and oils. The group 
will report to the commission which 
is to make recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

The commission announced the ap- 
pointment of a new member to the 
task group. He is Sydney C. Reagan, 
general counsel, Southwestern Pea- 
nut Shellers Assn., Daiias. 

Chairman of the task group is 
James C. Konen, vice president in 
charge of research, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis. 

Other members are: Dr. Waldo 
Ault, Eastern Utilization Research 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Philadelphia; Harry S. Baker, 
president, National Cottonseed Pro- 
cessors Assn., Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, Cal.; Marshall Ballard, 
Jr., president, American Tung Oil 
Assn., Lumberton, Miss.; Don S. Bol- 
ley, technical director, Baker Castor 
Oil Co., Bayonne, N.J.; John J. 
Hamel, Jr., National Renderers Assn., 
Chicago; Wesley Hardenburgh, presi- 
dent, American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago; Willard Lighter, executive vice 
president, Glidden Co., Chicago; 
George L. Prichard, executive secre- 
tary, National Flaxseed Processors 
Assn. and Washington representative 
of the National Soybean Processors 
Assn., Washington; Dr. Herbert E. 
Robinson, director of laboratories, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Robert Van 
Tuyle, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and research, Emery 
Industries, Cincinnati. 


A. 
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Arthur Manue! 


studied poultry and dairying while 
attending Iowa State College. 

Ed Otten has been promoted to 
Sibley district manager in north- 
western Iowa. Mr. Otten joined the 
company in July as farm service 
salesman in the Iowa territory. He 
attended Princeton University and 
did farm service and sales work for 
Wolcott Feed & Hatchery, Wolcott, 
Ind. 

Named manager of the Mason 
City, Iowa, area was Arthur Manuel. 
He previously served as _ territory 
manager for feeding milling com- 
panies in Crete, Neb. and Minneapolis 
and has managed hatcheries at New 
Ulm and Alexandria, Minn. 

Bob Royal is the new manager of 
the Kalamazoo, Mich., district. He 
has held several positions in sales 
with Lansing, Mich., companies. 


Cincinnati Exchange 


Officers Reelected 


CINCINNATI — Officers of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, reelected 
at the annual meeting Dec. 20, are: 
President, E. B. Terrill, Jr., secre- 
tary, Early & Daniel Co.; first vice 
president, John F. Young, John F. 
Young Co., and second vice president, 
Elmer H. Heile, Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Co. E. P. Henderson, Schenley 
Distillers, Inc., was elected secretary. 

Reelected directors for three-year 
terms were H. A. MacCord, Coopera- 
tive Mills, Inc.; Roger Drackett, the 
Drackett Co.; H. H. Mueller, H. H. 
Mueller, Inc., and Mr. Terrill and 
Mr. Young. 


New Year’s Party 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade will sponsor its annual New 
Year’s party for members, employees, 
tenants of the building and their 
families on the exchange trading floor 
after the market closes at noon Dec. 
31, Robert C. Liebenow, president, an- 
nounces, Julius Mayer, Continental 
Grain Co., board chairman, will ex- 
tend greetings and a number of pro- 
fessional entertainers will present a 
program of novelty acts. Program 
arrangements are in charge of Doug 
McKay, a board member and wheat 
broker. 


NAMED MANAGER 


INVERNESS, MONT. —- Donald 
Morris has been appointed manager 
of the McCabe Co. elevator at Inver- 
ness, Mont. 


GRAZING 


(Continued from page 1) 


states and by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers most affected by the ac- 
tion are those with acreage reserve 
agreements for 1957 crop winter 
wheat and who have planted a cover 
crop on the acres designated in the 
agreements. 

States affected and the number of 
counties in each are as follows: 

Iowa, 37; Kansas, 84; Missouri, 
93; Montana, 10; Nebraska, 59; New 
Mexico, 31; North Dakota, 4; Okla- 
homa, 77; South Dakota, 35; Texas, 
233 and Utah, 15. 
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BU. vs. CWT. 


(Continued from page 6) 


bu. of wheat to make 100 Ib.; 2.083 
bu. of barley, and 3.125 bu. of oats. 
It is obvious that storage rates based 
on cwt. would have to vary widely 
among the several grains in order 
to provide equality of income to the 
storage operator. As an example, in 
Minnesota the storage rate is 1/25¢ 
($.0004) per day, be it wheat, oats, 
barley or any other grain. Under the 
hundredweight system, comparable 
rates would have to be: Wheat 
$.000667, barley $.000833, and oats 
$.00125. As mentioned before, all an 
elevator operator has to sell is space. 
It is in his interest to keep the pro- 
ducers and legislators thinking in 
terms of space—or bushels, which 
amounts to the same thing. 


Additional Arguments 

This is one of the main arguments 
for not changing from the present 
system of bushels to the proposed 
system of hundredweights. However, 
there are many more arguments in 
favor of retaining the present sys- 
tem. 

Even if the change were made in 
marketing grain, some form of cubic 
measurement would have to be re- 
tained, and it would undoubtedly be 
the bushel. You may ask why it 
must be retained? To figure storage 
space and storage requirements. This 
could never be figured on a weight 
basis—hence, we must revert to the 
bushel. So even if the elevator want- 
ed to get away from the bushel sys- 
tem, it is absolutely essential that it 
be retained. 

Our present system of grading 
grain is on the bushel basis, and it 
would have to be changed. This 
could be done, but, certainly, part 
of the system would again have to 
be retained. Test weight is a vary 
important factor in determining the 
value of grain. Test weight is estab- 
lished by weighing a given volume of 
grain—again the bushel system—so 
we run into another situation where 
volume must be retained. 

Government loan and_ support 
programs are at present on the 
bushel basis. While they could be 
changed, it seems that the little ad- 
vantage they would gain in account- 
ing would undoubtedly be offset by 
the additional costs involved in con- 
verting records, systems and compar- 
able historical data. 


Gigantic Task 

An Official of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recently commented 
that very few people realize the 
magnitude of the job of changing 
over all the USDA records. The task 
involved would be so great as to be 
almost unbelievable. In addition, for 
several years it probably would be 
necessary for USDA to publish fig- 
ures in both bushels and hundred- 
weights. To do otherwise would make 
practically useless data published in 
the past. Both the changeover and 
the publishing of duplicate figures 
would be very costly. 

The same sort of a gigantic task 
would face industry. In fact, a com- 
plete changeover of historical rec- 
ords used by industry would be, for 
all practical purposes, impossible. 
Most of these records have been de- 
veloped on business done in past 
years and a complete changeover 
would take too much time and be too 
costly. Most companies would prob- 
ably convert only the most important 


| records—then be faced with the task 
| of converting other information 
| every time they wanted to use it. 

The futures markets are all con- 
ducted on the bushel system and to 
change would involve untold time 
and expense in converting present 
systems and past historical records. 
Some exchanges have already an- 
nounced their opposition to the pro- 
posed change. 

Another reason, and certainly a 
very important one, for retaining 
the bushel system, is that while 
statistics, grades and laws might be 
changed over to the hundredweight 
system, converting experience and 
memory is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Efficient operation of the grain 
industry is based on the over-all ex- 
perience and memory of individuals 
in all segments of the trade—pro- 
ducers, elevator operators, merchants 
and processors. That experience and 
memory have all been based on the 
bushel system. 

Decisions, prices, trading, storing, 
processing—all the hundreds of 
things that are done every day in 
the grain growing and marketing 
system, are not done by constantly 
consulting written laws and decisions. 
The general over-all picture of pro- 


duction, supplies, prices, market 
spreads, costs and other relevant 
factors are in the minds of the 


people in the grain industry—and on 


a bushel system. Converting this 
memory and experience of all the 
people in the grain industry from 


bushels to hundredweights is a very 
formidable and risky task, for which 
the potential rewards are relatively 
small compered to the potential 
losses. 

The arguments listed above are 
some, but not all, of the arguments 
that can be advanced for opposing 
the change. If feed dealers, and 
others, want to use the hundred- 
weight system, they can do so with- 
out trying to change an entire in- 
dustry. Since they are buyers of 
grain, all they have to do is accept 
bids only in hundredweights. Surely, 
the sellers will be happy to make 
the conversion for them and quote 
prices on a hundredweight basis. 


FEED GRAINS 
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U.S. yield of 34.3 bu. per acre com- 
pares with last year’s near-record of 
38.3 bu. and the average of 34.1 bu. 

Production of barley in 1956 is es- 
timated at 372 million bushels, 7% 
smaller than the large crop of 1955, 
but about one third larger than the 
10-year average. The decline from 
last year is attributed to a sharp re- 
duction in the acreage harvested, 
which was partly offset by higher 
yields. The U.S. yield per acre at 29 
bu. was 1.5 bu. above last year and 
the highest of record. 


Record Soybean Output 

Soybean production in 1956 reached 
another all-time high. The crop is 
estimated at 456 million bushels, 22% 
above the previous record of 374 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1955. The 
yield is the second highest of record, 
21.8 bu. per acre compared with 20.1 
bu. last year and the record yield of 


yield is 20 bu. per acre. 

Soybean acreage in the US. also 
reached a new peak in 1956. A total 
of 22.3 million acres was planted for 
all purposes compared with 20 million 


acres last year. Of this acreage, near- 


Production of Millfeed Holds Steady 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 21, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


--—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Dec. 17-21 664,022 14,167 
Prev. week $13,374 
Two wks. ago .. 27,4 14,697 
1954 624,840 13,564 
1953 599,603 13,673 
1968. dew 626,452 15,232 


-—Buffalot— --~Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


351,571 12,828 281,856 54,272 1,297,449 
12,634 $54,351 
11,682 53,793 
344,821 11,731 219,736 50,158 1,205,969 
441,864 11,491 267,550 50,009 1,334,354 
349,271 10,392 255,839 47,559 1,204,713 
384,288 9,829 256,113 49,785 1,266,853 


| ly 21 million or 94% was harvested 


for beans. This is the highest percent- 
age for beans of record. The acreage 
cut for hay declined sharply from 
last year, but there was some in- 
crease in the acreage for “other pur- 


| poses” as dry weather caused some 
| diversion and total abandonment. 


Hay Supply Large 

The 1956 production of all hay to- 
taled 108.7 million tons. This was 4 
million tons less than last year’s 
record production, but 5.1 million 
tons more than average. The current 
crop is the third largest ever harvest- 
ed. Total hay supply, including pro- 
duction plus carryover of old hay, at 
125.2 million tons has been sur- 
passed by only the 128 million ton 
supply in 1955. In relation to the num- 
ber of roughage consuming animal 
units, the 1956 supply was a little 


| below last year, but about equal to 


| due 


the two previous years. 

Sorghum grain production is esti- 
mated at 205 million bushels, down 
15% from last year. This production, 
however, is at a relatively high level, 
largely to exceptionally high 


| yields on irrigated acreage, much of 


which was in the high plains of 


| Texas. Also contributing to a better 
| than average per acre yield for the 


| higher 


22.3 bu. in 1949. The 10-year average | 


U.S. were increased acreages in some 
yielding states, primarily 
Iowa, Missouri and California. Cur- 
rent production in Texas, which has 
61% of the national total, and in the 
U.S. has been exceeded only in 1950, 
1954 and 1955. 

Sorghum acreage utilized for for- 
age, including that pastured, totaled 
6,389,000 acres—about 2% more than 
in 1955. 

Livestock forage was in below nor- 
mal supply in many sections in 1956. 
Pastures grew slowly during much of 
the year and in many localities were 
rated by crop reporters at the low- 
est levels since the worst drouth 
years of the thirties. 


Pioneer Grain Man, 


Norris Leach, Dies 


PORTLAND—Norris A. Leach, one 
of the pioneers in the grain industry 
of the Pacific Northwest, died in a 
Portland hospital Dec. 21. 

Mr. Leach had retired in 1931 from 
his position as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Kerr, Gifford & Co. 
with whom he had been associated 
since the turn of the century. He 
would have been 90 on Jan. 2. 

Mr. Leach, since his retirement in 
1931, had not been active in business 
but retained his interest in civic af- 
fairs. He was a past president of the 
Portland Grain Exchange and a di- 
rector in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Survivors include two daughters, 
Mrs. Martin Dopplemaier and Mrs. 
Harry Miller, both of Portland. Fu- 
neral services were held Dec. 26. 


Raleigh, N.C., Facilities 
Expanded by Aeroglide 


RALEIGH, N.C. — The Aeroglide 
Corp. has acquired a second plant 
here for the production of grain 


| driers. Located two blocks from the 


main office, the plant is served by 
the same personnel as the main plant. 

The new plant has 40,000 sq. ft. of 
space and is being used for manu- 
facturing as well as warehousing and 
will enable the company to serve 
customers more promptly, officials 
said. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


most of this week’s minimum sales 
volume, and many plants were oper- 
ated on only a three-day schedule. 
Formula feed prices remained steady. 


Northeast 


The chief feature of a slightly 
improved formula feed market this 
week was the rise in freight rates, 


| which will put an additional burden 


| on feed costs. Sales were up a little 


from the preceding week, but the 
outlook is for dull business during 
the holiday period. 

Dairy feed demand is coming 
along pretty well, but egg mashes 
again accounted for the bulk of sales. 
Broiler feeds are still in the dol- 
drums. There was some turnover in 
growing mashes for pullets destined 
for laying flocks. 

Demand for broilers is expected 
to improve after the holidays. The 
broiler market didn’t fare very well 
during this period, and broilers in 
the Buffalo area were weak. Eggs 
held just steady after their recent 
weakness. 

The trend of ingredient prices was 
irregular, with most grains edging 


higher. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers averaged 40 hours 
last week. 


Southeast 


With the shortened work week, 
feed business in the Southeast has 
remained dull. 

Some sellers indicate they will un- 
load inventories of ground snap corn 
beginning immediately, which may 
take some pressure from the supply 
side of this particular material. Broil- 
er markets are reported to be about 
unchanged and possibly a little on 
the stronger side the last few days. 
Baby chick placements remain high, 
and producers complain about no 
profits. 

Many cottonseed mills have al- 
ready completed operations for this 
season, while others report that 
they will go down permanently dur- 
ing the month of January. Citrus 
pulp production is in practically full 
swing, and the peak is expected to 
be reached some time during Janu- 
ary. Production should begin taper- 
ing off in February. Prices are ex- 
pected to hold about steady. 

The assessment of floor taxes has 
held off buying this week, and most 
of the trade expects that there will 
be good buying early next week for 
arrival shortly after the first of the 


year 
Central States 


Because of the holiday season, 
feed business in the central states 
encountered a lull during the week 
ending Dec. 26, and observers expect 
little of a long-term nature to be 
executed until after the turn of the 
year. 

The quiet period, with most plants 
closed or working skeleton crews 
Dec. 24 and 25, with similar plans 
for Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, gave observ- 
ers an opportunity to take stock of 
their position, and project a look 
into the year ahead. The consensus 
is that business during 1956, while 
not a record, does not occasion the 
use of a crying towel, and that 1957 
will offer many interesting chal- 
lenges. Business is expected to be bet- 
ter, depending, of course, on com- 
mendable performance by all seg- 
ments of the feed industry. 

Looking back, one feed manufac- 
turer said 1956 had been an interest- 
ing one, with important changes tak- 
ing place. The most significant con- 
tinuing shift, he said, has been the 
trend toward larger feeding units. 
This has been dictated by economic 
currents jin agriculture as a whole, 
he believes, and to take full advant- 
age of the situation and avoid being 
hurt, the feed industry will have to 
stay alert, adjusting its operations 
to changing needs. 

The dealer, he believes, remains 
one of the most important cogs in 
the feed industry machinery. Dealers 
must learn to get out and sell at the 
local level, offering service and more 
service, he says. A dealer cannot ex- 
pect a feed manufacturer to come in- 
to his area for resale and expect the 
cost of this operation to be tacked 
on to the cost of feed to be paid by 
the consumer. He must train his own 
men and go out after the business. In 
short, he must become educated to his 
job. By doing this, he can eliminate 
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Abbott Laboratories 
Ace Charcoal Co. 
Agri-Tech, Inc. 
Alabama Flour Millis 
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Allied Mills, Inc 
Amburgo Co. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. .... 20 
American Cyanamid Co. 
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American Mill Service Co., Inc. 
Anderson Box Company 
Anderson, V. D., Co. 
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Barker, Moore & Mein Co. 
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Cargill, We. 
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Cocke & Company 
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Daffin Manufacturing Co. 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. ...........+. 4, 60 
Day Company, The ............+. 
Daycom, inc. 
Dayton Bag & Burlap Co. ...........5005s 22 
Dehydrating Process Co. 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ........... 16 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co. 46 
Mallar SO. 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. 
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Distiliers Feed Research Council ......... 
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Dow Chemical Co. 
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Early & Daniel Co. 
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Godshalk Sheet Metal Fabricators ........ 51 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries 56 
Grain Elevator Warehouse Co. 
Grain Processing Corp. 
Gump, 8. F., Co 
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Half Moon Mfg. & Trading Co., Inc. 
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Hardy Salt Co. 
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Harshaw Chemical Co. 
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Henderson Mfg. Co. 
Herring Sales Co. 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 
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Heywood & Rabb, Inc. 
48 
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Hogg, N. D., Ltd. 
Holt Products Co. 
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Honeymead Products Co. 
Howes, S., Co., Inc. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hubbell, Charlies H. 
adson Pulp & Paper Cerp. 
Hyzeno Litter Company 
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Ibberso#&T. E., Co. 
Iinois Products Co. 
Internation Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 
International .xper Co. 
Internat'onal Sali Co., Inc. 
Interoceanic Commodities Corp. 
Interstate Mills, Inc. 


Jacobson Machine Works ............... 48 
Joseph, |. S., Co., Inc. 


Kansas Farmer 
Kansas Soya Products Co., Inc 
Kasco Mills, Inc. 
Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc. J 
Ment, Forem, Gee 46 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ...........12, 13 
Kindstrom-Schmoli Company 
Klingaman Seed Grain 51 
Koelsch, Charles J., Grain Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Kraft Bag Corp. .......... 18 


Leboratory Construction Co. 
Le Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Lakeland Engineering Equip. Co. 
Lend O'Lakes Creameries, inc. 
Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Leftwich, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Le Gear, Dr. Medicine Co. 
Lilly, Eli, & Co 
Lima Armature Works ....... ‘ 
Limestone Products Corp. of America .... 15 
Loncala Phosphate Co 


McCabe Grain Co., Ltd. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. ...... 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co. 

Martenis, C. J., Grain Co. 
Mayo Shell Corp. 
Melos Manufacturing Co. 
Merchants Chemical Co., Inc 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. 
Midland-Western, Inc. ..... 
Mid-West Business Exchange ............. 50 
Midwest Dried Milk Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 
Minnesota Linseed Oil! Co. 
Minnesota Specialty Co., Inc 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. 
Murphy Products Co. 
Myers-Sherman Co. 


Nagel, Herman, Co. 
Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co. .... 
National Cottonseed Products Assn., Inc... 
National Distillers Products Corp 
Nationa! Lead Co. 
Nationa! Molasses Co. . 
National Renderers Assn. 
National Turkey Federation Underwriters... 25 
Nellis Feed Co. 
New Century Co., The ........ 
New England By-Products Corp. 
Nichols Incorporated 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & Dye Cerp.. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. 

Nopco Chemica! Co. 
North American Trading & Import Co..... 44 
Nerth Carolina Granite Corp. 
North East Feed Mill Co. 
Norwood Manufacturing Co. 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
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Oyster Shell Corp. 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Pabst Brewing Co. 
Pacific Processing Corp. 
Panogen, Inc. 
Paper-Calmensen & Co. 
Park, Philip R., Inc. 
Parrish, N. 
Parrish & Heimbecker 
Paxton Processing Ce., Inc. 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Ine. 
Peavey, F. H., & Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., &.Co., Inc. 
Piehi's Alfalfa Mill 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pless & Sheahan 
Pope Testing Laboratory, The 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
Publicker Industries Inc. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Rapids Machinery Co. 
Raymond Bag Corporation ...........+.... 
Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Reliance Feed Co. 
Rhinehart Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons 
Richardson Seale Co. 
Riley Feed Co. 
Rion Crush Stone Corp. 


Ross Machine r Mill Supply, inc. 
Ryde & Co. 


St. Regis Paper Ce. 
Salsbury's, Or., Laboratories 
Scanian, Ivan, 
Scheniey Distillers, Inc. 
Schreiber Mills, Inc. 
Schuster-Wire Grain & Feed Ce. 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc. 
Screggins Grain Co. 
Seagram, Joseph E., 
Security Mills, inc. 
Sedberry, J. 8., Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shelibullder Co. 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Sievert, C. W., and Associates .......... 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 
Simonsen Mfg. Co. 
Sinason-Teicher Inter American 
Grain Corp. 
Small, The W. J., Co. 
Smith, Edward E., & Co. 
Soft Phosphate, inc. 
Southern Equipment’Company ............ 
Southwest Mill Supply Ce. ............. 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, inc. 
Special Products, Inc 
Specifide, inc. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 14, 20, 32, 38 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. ......... 
Staley, A. E.. Mfg. Co. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standerd Grands, Inc. 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, inc 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 
Strong-Scot? Mfg. Ce. 
Suni-Citrus Products Co. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., inc 
Superior Feed Co. 
Swanson, Carroll, 
Swift & Co 


Sons, ine. 20 


22 


Tamms Industries 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 
Technical Products, inc. 
Thayer Scale and Engineering Corp. 
Thomer, Carl, Equipment Co 
Thompson Printing Co. 38 
Tobias Enterprises 


Ultra-Life Leborateries, inc. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
U. S. Industriel Chemicals Ce. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verity Mills, Inc. . 
Vitality Mills, Ime. 
Vitamins, Inc. 
VitaVex, Inc. ...... 
Vitren Cerporation ............. 
Vy Laectos Laboratories, inc. 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Incorporated ...... 
Ward Feed Co. 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc 
Waterloo Mills 
Weller, 8. 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. os 

Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Company 48 
White Shell Corporation 
Whitmoyer Inc. 
Whitten Co., The 
Wilson & Co., oes 


Winsten Laborateries 
Wirthmere Feeds ....... oe 
Wisconsin Alumni jRevearch "Peundation 
Woodard Foods, Wes 
Young, John F., Company ......... o0eee 7 
Zellers’ 


one of his own major problems, 
which seems to be direct selling on 
the part of some feed makers. Direct 
selling, it is thought, develops because 
of a vacuum in a community per- 
mitted to develop because the feed 
dealer is not performing a complete 
job. He might need to offer bulk 
service, make more calls, or several 
other moves or combinations, but a 
local dealer can do a better job of 
servicing an account than a direct 
seller, one manufacturer believes, and 
it is his own fault if he is denied this 
opportunity. 

One manufacturer, however, said 
he believes a few manufacturers re- 
sorted to direct selling unnecessarily 
during 1956. 


The challenge in 1957, some trades- 


| men say, will be in good hard selling, 


improvement of feeds and conversions 
and expansion of service. There will 
be many gadgets, deals, false claims, 
discounts and gimmicks, they say, 
but in the final analysis good com- 
mon sense will prevail and prove to 
be the most profitable approach. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade was very 
quiet, and it is expected that there 
will be little of note in the trade for 
the next couple of weeks other than 
the inevitable cutting down of mill 
running time. 

One feature of interest is that both 


millers and brokers are tending more 
and more to eliminate office and 
plant parties, giving the help time 
off with pay instead. This has re- 
duced mill running time. 

Weather conditions have been sat- 
isfactory for this time of the year, 
with little or no snow in either east- 
ern or western Washington. Move- 
ment of hay across the mountain 
passes is on a steady basis, and the 
same is true of grain movements. 
Truckers are not having the diffi- 
culty—at least so far this year—that 
they did a year ago in getting access 
to farm and country storage, and 
thus the market has been quiet, with 
a regular flow of hay and grain 
across the mountain passes from the 


| eastern part of the state. Markets 


as a result have been stable and 
without feature, with prices for both 
barley and oats holding at slightly 
above loan levels. Hay has held 
steady for some weeks at $35 to $36 
ton, f.o.b., U.S. No. 2 green, basis 
truck lots, western Washington. 

Holiday duilness promises to con- 
tinue for another week or ten days. 
The trade is not paying so much at- 
tention to foreign news as it did 60 
days ago, and the feeling appears to 
be growing that no sudden change 
in the international situation is like- 
ly. Buyers are very cautious and 
are watching domestic livestock and 
poultry prices much more than politi- 
cal developments. 
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THIS IS THE DAWE’S VITAMELK 
PROGRAM: 

YOU Push One Button—WE SUPPLY: 

1. Vitamelk—a comprehensive vitamin, trace 


mineral, antibiotic and unidentified factors 
fortifier. Full fortification, in one package. 

2. Complete formulations for farm-tested live- 
stock feeds in each stage of growth and 
production. 

3. Tag information for today’s complicated 
feed tag requirements. 

4, Complete feeder-instructions on how to use 
Vitamelk-fortified feeds, to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. 

5. Dawe’s quality control laboratory is a re- 
markable help in solving special problems. 

6. Merchandising and sales counsel. 

7. Complete and continuing responsibility for 
applying the latest nutritional knowledge to 
your feeds. 


COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
for Poultry, Swine, Dairy Cattle, 
Beef Cattle, Turkeys 
Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk delivered to your mill, 
Write us. 


MAKES FEED FORTIFICATIO 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN. VIF, 


Do you want to b. absolutely sure the 
feeds you make are the best your customers 
can buy? That you offer complete, meat, 
milk and egg producing, new Nutrition Pro- 
grams which will enable you to meet—and 
beat—competition of any size? Yet, feeds 
whose formulation and fortification are 
push-button-easy? 

To have this assurance—and ease—use 
the new Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs, 

You retain the economy of local mixing, 
yet take advantage of Dawe’s big-scale, cen- 
tralized, scientific nutrition research. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition know-how is 
yours-—yet you pay for the Vitamelk only— 
when you use Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs. 


Loboratgries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond Street @ Chicago 32, Illinois 


AMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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